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AMERICA’S POWER OF IDEALS* 


BY WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


- ; on today faces a distraught and troubled world. America 
—the nation to whom most peoples look for moral leadership— 


ri should be calm and bold and adventuresome. America should 


in 
have one clear course and never be deflected from it. America 
ip should be the force that rallies the peoples of the world. 
= But this is not the picture one gets when he goes to the outposts 
. of the world and looks back. The America he sees from that 
vantage point fills him with concern. The America seen from 
ty afar is distraught, confused, and troubled. ‘The idealism and 
y: the boldness needed for leadership are often lacking. 
of America carries high hopes for many people. When America 
is confused and bewildered, when America is frustrated, lead- 
y ership fails and there is loss of hope the world around. People 
n begin to look elsewhere for the influences that will lead them 


out of their misery and oppression. That competing leadership 
e ; today is unhappily the Soviet empire that uses Communism as 
the force for its expansion. 

The power of ideas is tremendous. ‘The ideas of freedom, 
justice, and equality, loosed in the world, have made up into 
powerful revolutions. The Declaration of Independence, drafted 
as a charter of freedom for Americans, works in Asia and Africa 
as an inspiration for millions who today seek an independent 
place under the sun as we did for ourselves in the eighteenth 


n century. 
Some say these strivings of subject or underprivileged peoples 
; should not be encouraged, that those who do it are supporting 


antiquated Wilsonian ideas, that the emphasis on national move- 


* Epirors’ Note—-This essay was delivered by Mr. Justice Douglas as Commence- 
ment Address at the New School for Social Research, on June 3, 1952; it was 
published on June 8 in the New York Daily Compass. 


— 
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ments and national aspirations defeats the purposes of world 
political programs. ‘That criticism misses the realities. 

The struggle for independence is an important revolutionary 
force loose in Asia and Africa. It cannot be defeated by argu- 
ments; it cannot be curbed by guns and bombs. 

It is, moreover, an essential development and a healthy one. 
Any world organization is strong only in so far as it is composed of 
representatives of the people. When the grass roots of the vari- 
ous nations have their spokesmen in a world forum, that agency 
speaks with power and authority. When that forum voices only 
the interest of empire builders and of feudal overlords, it tends 
to breed tensions and work against the cause of peace. ‘The 
independence movement among peoples is the greatest assurance 
that any form of world government that evolves will be strong 
and enduring. 

There is more brewing in Asia and Africa than the struggle 
for independence. Equality is an equally powerful force. Equal- 
ity goes hand in hand with independence. The principle of 
equality recognized in our domestic law gives us Americans a 
cohesive quality at home. The principle of equality among 
nations is essential to a cohesive world community. 

The independence movement today is a struggle against empire 
—Soviet, French, British. 

The equality movement today is partly an expression of resent- 
ment by small nations against being an adjunct or tool of some 
great power. It is partly a striving for social justice, economic 
opportunity, medical care, and a real share of the riches of the 
world. But those are only some phases of it. The great quest 
in Asia and in Africa is for equality of status; the great rebellion 
is against inequality of status. 

Equality in Asia and in Africa starts with racial equality. The 
colored peoples of the world have long been under the domina- 
tion of the whites. The whites have ruled them—sometimes with 
a conscience, sometimes ruthlessly; the whites have exploited 
them; the whites have kept them in a subservient status. 
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For centuries the East accepted this condition with the fatalism 
that has governed most of its attitudes. The East was wedded 
to the view that it was born to be the servant. It accepted its 
servile condition and its poverty and fashioned out of them the 
religion of the renunciation of life. The influence of renuncia- 
tion is strong in the East today. But the East has awakened; it 
is ridding itself of the notion that it was predestined to be exploited 
by the West. 

The Russian Revolution was one influence that gave encourage- 
ment to the idea that men could cast off their yokes. Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points was another. ‘The teachings and exam- 
ple of Gandhi made a powerful contribution. So did the Altantic 
Charter. Fast communication facilities, increased movements of 
peoples, the intensified tempo of propaganda all played a part. 
The causes were many; and they varied from country to country. 
But they built up into a demand for independence and equality 
that produced a great variety of political programs. Color con- 
sciousness was pushed to the forefront. Land reforms were 
demanded. Medical care was promoted as a public cause. Social- 
ism was embraced, primarily as a revolt against the sweatshops 
of private capital and as an assurance that the people rather than 
some promoter would get the dividends from the new wealth. 

Political organization in Asia and Africa is very immature. 
There are few countries on those continents where there are 
political parties as we know them. Even in countries like Persia, 
political power gravitates to strong personalities. Mossadegh has 
a political party. But it is a loosely knit organization. The fol- 
lowing which Mossadegh has is largely a personal following built 
around the oil issue. In India the Congress Party is an amal- 
gamation of many groups, designed to protect the nation against 
a host of factional political units. 

The paucity of political parties in Asia and Africa is due to the 
lack of opportunity’ for the people over the centuries to develop 


political traditions. ‘The subservient peoples of the East were 
subservient in the political as well as in the economic sense. Polit- 
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ical traditions are the product of experience. ‘The empires that 
ruled Asia and Africa for so long developed none of them. The 
sudden necessity to be an independent nation thrust political 
responsibility on a people who never had political experience. 

To the outside world these new aggregations of political forces 
often seem to be irresponsible and inefficient. To the Communist 
elements they present unique opportunities to organize and pro- 
mote the cause of the Kremlin. 

The problem of America as respects these revolutionary situa- 
tions is, I think, a simple one. Many times in the past a great 
power has had one policy at home, another policy abroad. Eng- 
land, meticulous to respect every minority at home, has promoted 
repressive policies abroad. France, whose proudest boast was 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, has squandered those ideals in 
her colonial policy. America, proud of her standards of freedom 
and justice at home, has in recent years been often aligned abroad 
with the forces that make freedom and justice impossible for 
the masses of people. 

If America in her foreign relations were true to her ideals, 
the shape of things to come would be promising. ‘There is a 
political vacuum in the world. The struggle for independence 
and equality among the nations of Asia and Africa has created 
difficult problems. The political traditions of nations in that 
part of the world are immature. Political leadership is often 
weak. People need moral leadership; there is a hunger for sym- 
pathetic guidance and direction. ‘That leadership has largely 
slipped from the hands of America. The Communists have tried 
desperately to associate themselves with every nationalist ambi- 
tion. America is too often associated not with the forces of libera- 


tion, but with the forces of repression. 

How does a nation stay true to its ideals in its dealings with 
other countries? How does a nation project those ideals into 
the councils of nations and make them a powerful, decisive force? 
There are two aspects of that problem. 

In the first place, we Americans must never trade our principles 








ita 
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at for expediency. England is our friend. But that friendship 
he should not lead us to underwrite England in the Middle East. If 
al we must choose between an unfair oil deal by the British in Persia 
on the one hand, and a Mossadegh who, true to democratic tradi- 
- tion, leads the revolt against British exploitation on the other, 
st we must support Mossadegh. If we cast our lot the other way, 
» we begin to lose the political contest for men’s hearts. And that 
contest is the key to the political struggle in the Middle East and 
a in Asia. 

it If the price of French support in Europe is the underwriting 
a of French policies in Africa and Asia, we must still adhere to our 
d principles of freedom and justice and refuse to align ourselves 
Ss with the repressive policies that make Africa and Asia boil with 
1 trouble where the French still rule. If we trade our principles 
2 for this support or that support around the world, we become 
l merely another great power engaged in the ancient game of power 
; politics. That role leads only to bankruptcy and bitterness. ‘That 
role sacrifices our position of moral leadership. In that role we 
lose stature. Instead of showing the peoples of the world an 
alternative to Communism, we in effect make Communism seem 
inevitable to them. 

The so-called practical politicians will say that this course is 
day-dreaming, that America must always stand fast to her allies, 
that the world of affairs is a hard-headed world admitting few 
concessions to principle. But there is no more powerful voice in 
the world than the voice of conscience. The present-day struggle 
is for the balance of political power in the world. That struggle 
can be won only by ideas. And there are no more powerful 
ideas at work in all the world than America’s standards of free- 
dom, justice, and equality. The Communist creed is cheap and 


tawdry by comparison. 

There is no other way for America to maintain her moral 
leadership than to be faithful abroad as well as at home to her 
principles. If the voice of America is always heard on the side 
of the weak and the oppressed, if America in the councils of 
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nations is always looking for a way to help the underprivileged 
help themselves, if America is against exploitation whoever the 
exploiter is and whoever the exploited are, then America becomes 
strong in the hearts of people the world around. Then Soviet 
Russia has powerful competition at the political level. ‘Then 
Soviet Russia has competition so powerful that the purveyors 
of the Communist creed will go begging. 

In the case of individuals it is good policy to be true to one’s 
self. In the case of nations it is equally good policy to be true 
to one’s traditions. The best possible politics for America abroad 
is to be true to her ideals of freedom, justice, and equality. 

If America is true to her principles, there will be a vast change 
in the world. The Red tide of Communism will ebb. There 
will be renewed hopes among all nations. If we keep America’s 
ideals in the forefront of every action, the victory of civilization 
will be easy. 

There is another aspect of this problem of being true to one’s 
character. If we forsake it at home, we most assuredly will 
abandon it abroad. If we are afraid of free speech at home, we 
will be frightened abroad. If we adopt repressive policies at 
home—curbing speech, persecuting people for their political 
creeds, being suspicious of anyone who is not thoroughly orthodox 
in his view—then we are in for trouble abroad. If we are fearful 
of new ideas at home, we will be startled abroad. 

The political influences abroad are not going to remake Asia 
and Africa into the image of America. All the money, all the 
atomic bombs in the world could not force it. Asia and Africa 
are going to evolve differently. “They will use some borrowed 
ideas; they will make their own political inventions. Their indus- 
trial revolution will have a stronger flavor of socialism than ours 
ever knew. What is good for them might be anathema to us, 
and vice versa. 

The truth is these ancient continents are seething with ideas 
that are not orthodox. If we are congenial only to the orthodox, 
if we are afraid to explore ideas to the periphery, if we do not 
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d. encourage experimental attitudes, then we will be alarmed, con- 
1e fused, and bewildered abroad. Then every socialist, every rebel, 
es every unorthodox political leader abroad will look like a danger- 
ot ous undercover man for the Kremlin. If we have that attitude 
n we will miss opportunities for warm and enduring political alli- 
rs ances that could build for friendship and peace, rather than ten- 
sions and doubts. 
s Moreover, if we Americans at home practice intolerance of and 
e discrimination against the colored races, our voice will not be 
d strong and persuasive abroad. There is quick tension in Asia 
when an American Negro is lynched. American prestige suffers 
e whenever minorities here are denied equal protection of the laws. 
e We must be strong in our faith of tolerance at home to be strong 
s abroad. We must stand abroad on our performances at home. 
1 If we work for inequality of status of the colored people in 
America, we are not powerful leaders in Asia. The voice of lead- 
: ership in Asia is the voice that champions equality of status 
irrespective of race, creed, or color. 
; The conflicts that are within each of us project themselves 


into all our relationships. The sense of guilt, the dark fear 
that lies deep in the subconscious, the unreasoning prejudice 
that fills the heart with emotion—these can build up to produce 
| illness and accidents and become violent influences in family, 
community, and national affairs. They also can become powerful 
factors in international relations. Those who are too provincial, 
too frightened, too prejudiced to practice equality among races 
at home are almost certain to carry those attitudes abroad. If 
those points of view are projected into Asia, sheer tragedy and 


disaster will follow. 

And so we begin and end each problem in human relations with 
the individual. We Americans will reflect abroad what we believe 
and do at home. Our policy abroad will be no more enlightened 
than what we profess at home and what we do at home. 

Our role in the world is the champion of the weak and the 
oppressed, or it is not true to our character. We cannot fill that 
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role in the world unless we are faithful to our tradition of civil 
liberties. The decline of American prestige abroad can be cor- 
related to the decline of our respect for civil liberties at home. 

It is time America realized this. It is time we rid ourselves of 
the point of view that thought and speech are dangerous. It is 
time we cast away the false doctrines of guilt by association. It 
is time we rededicated ourselves to the spirit and to the letter 
of the Bill of Rights. If we make it truly part of our lives, we 
need never fear that Soviet Russia can capture the political leader- 
ship of Asia and Africa, let alone the world. Freedom, justice, and 
equality will then easily become the fighting faith of millions 
whose dream of liberty is also the American dream. 

















PROBLEMS OF A REGULATED 
ECONOMY 


The British Experience 


BY ROBERT E. LANE 


Sims the influence of a necessity which left only a small mar- 
gin for error, the British socialists, in an intimate if sometimes 
reluctant association with British businessmen, have carried for- 
ward a “‘cautious revolution.” ‘The custodians of the revolution 
have now been changed, but the substance remains. This revolu- 
tion is, essentially, a quadruple affair involving the nationaliza- 
tion of approximately a fifth of the economy; the development 
of new government services and subsidies; the redistribution of 
income toward the equalitarian pole; ? and the development and 
administration of controls over the private portion of the econ- 
omy. It is this last feature which forms the substance of the 
following discussion. 

The effect of increased governmental control over the economy 
has been the subject of a running debate in which the names of 
Lippmann, Hayek, and Jewkes, on the one hand, and Wootton, 
Finer and Durbin, on the other, form the significant roster 
(narrowly conceived). The British have now put to the test 
much that was hypothesized by these tribunes, as well as much 


1 See “The Nationalization of British Industries,” entire issue of Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, vol. 16 (Autumn 1951). 

2 See, especially, B. S. Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, Poverty and the Welfare State 
(London 1951). 

3 Walter Lippmann, The Good Society (New York 1936); Friedrich A. Hayek, 
The Road to Serfdom (Chicago 1944); John Jewkes, Ordeal by Planning (New York 
1948); Barbara Wootton, Freedom Under Planning (Chapel Hill 1945); Herman 
Finer, Road to Reaction (Boston 1945); E. F. M. Durbin, Problems of Economic 
Planning (London 1949). See also Ludwig von Mises, Socialism: An Econontic and 
Sociological Analysis, tr. by J. Kahane (London 1936); Joseph Schumpeter, Capi- 
talism, Socialism, and Democracy (grd ed. New York 1950). 
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that was said less elegantly by the bourgeoisie of all countries and 
by their principal attackers. What are at issue, by and large, 
are both the general results and the nature of the problems emerg- 
ing from governmental regulation on a large scale. 

In order to explore these issues this paper first outlines the 
pattern of British economic controls, then appraises the overall 
results of the economy thus controlled, and finally, for the bulk 
of the discussion, moves on to an analysis of certain of the diffi- 
culties created by economic regulation. The analysis of these 
difficulties derives from a study of fifty-seven “incidents” occurring 
in the course of regulation and reported in the British press, 
discussed in Parliament, or told the author in private interviews.* 


The Pattern of Controls 


The pattern of economic controls confronting a business firm 
in Britain is intricate, extensive, and constantly changing. Broadly 


speaking, it includes the following kinds of regulations: ® 


1. Production controls 
a) allocation of raw materials 
b) regulation of design and quality 
c) control of the distribution of new industry 
d) factory, safety, minimum-wage, and child-labor regulation 


2. Balance of payments 
a) exchange controls 
b) import controls 
c) export controls 


4I wish to express my thanks to the donor of the Blanche Elizabeth MacLeish 
Billings Memorial Award, which permitted me to spend the summer of 1951 in 
England pursuing this study. I further wish to thank Professors Barbara Wootton 
and William Robson, as well as many businessmen and civil servants (who must 
remain anonymous), for their generous assistance to an American abroad. Here 
at home Professor James W. Fesler has kindly gone over the manuscript and saved 
me from the perils of too negative a view. 

5 See Central Office of Information, London, Economic Controls in Britain (April 
1951; processed). For more detailed and critical material see Ernest Watkins, 
The Cautious Revolution (New York 1950); Francis Williams, Socialist Britain 
(New York 1949); and Robert Brady, Crisis in Britain (Berkeley and Los Angeles 


1950). 
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nd 3. Investment and inflation controls 
ze, a) control of building 
rg b) control of raw materials 
c) control of interest rates, bank credits, capital issues, and 
” depreciation allowances 
d) purchase taxes and subsidies designed to affect some types 
ull of investment 
lk e) price controls 
fi- 
se In addition, of course, there are what might be termed the “usual” 
1g controls over consumer purchases: food rationing, priorities for 
s, new houses, indirect controls through purchase taxes, and the like. 
sig By and large it may be said that there are two significant over- 
all trends: a trend toward the relaxation of controls from 1945 
to the beginning of the Korean war in 1950; and a trend toward 
the tightening of controls when the Korean war and its attendant 
- rise in world prices and rearmament spoiled the attractive possi- 
ly bilities of a reasonably self-supporting economy. 

It is from this material that the government has woven a net- 
work of regulations, controls, and restrictions, of incentives and 
discouragements, around the private entrepreneur. Yet, impres- 
sive as it is, from the American perspective it seems relatively 
slight in three areas: antitrust, fair-trade, and fair-competition 
regulation; ® regulation of the terms of collective bargaining, such 
as that embodied in our Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947; and—because of the nationalization of utilities and trans- 
port—regulation of rates and services of privately owned monopo- 

h lies operating on government franchises. 

n 

n The Overall Result 

st 

e The evidence does not show that the economy has been retarded 

, by this network of regulation and restriction. On the contrary, 

: 6 The Labour Government introduced new regulatory measures on resale price 

maintenance and other trade practices, but these must be regarded as still highly 

: experimental. See Monopolies and Restrictive Practices (Inquiry and Control) Act, 

, 1948, Annual Report by the Board of Trade, H. M. Stationery Office, March 1950; 
and A Statement on Resale Price Maintenance, Command 8274 (1951). 
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the data show a marked and, for England, unique progression. 
A few statistics may be specified. 

First, the index of physical production for all industries shows 
the following profile for the years 1946-51, inclusive: 100, 108, 
121, 129, 140, 144.7 The figures are generally held back by 
mining, utilities, and building, and advanced by manufacturing 
(the slow progress is in the socialized sector, the rapid progress 
in the private but regulated sector). 

Second, profit rates over the period 1946-50, inclusive, rose as 
follows, in percentages: 4.32, 4.62, 4.85, 5.40, 5.48. In the first 
two quarters of 1951 there was a mild decline, but the year’s 
figure was probably over 5, percent.® 

Third, output per man-hour has steadily increased (and the 
increase compares favorably with increases in other European 
nations). Over the period 1947-50, inclusive, each year’s per- 
centage increase over the preceding year, in output per man-hour 
in manufacturing, was 2.5, 10, 5, 8.° 

Fourth, capital equipment has been enlarged. Although there 
is debate on the recent trends of capital growth, arising largely 
from the depreciation problem during inflation, the following 
data on net capital formation during 1946—49 inclusive (in mil- 
lions of pounds) suggest substantial growth: 1,550, 1,800, 2,015, 
2,160. These may be contrasted to a figure (unadjusted) of 820 
pounds for 1938.1° If these figures in money terms are suspect, 
the accompanying data on recent and prewar physical production, 
expressed in numbers of units, suggest the same trend.” 

7 Central Statistical Office, London, Monthly Digest of Statistics (May 1952) 
Table g2 (the index measures physical productivity, and includes production for 
the armed forces) . 

8 Ibid. (June 1951) p. 148. It is only fair to point out that in 1938 the yield 
hovered around 6 percent. 

9 Organization for European Economic Co-operation, Paris, Economic Progress 
and Problems of Western Europe (June 1951) Table 7. 

10H. M. Stationery Office, London, Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1938-1949 
(1951) Table 293. 


11 Jbid., Tables 187, 189, 190, and Monthly Digest of Statistics (June 1951) Tables 
62 and 66. The 46,300 figure for typewriters refers to 1937 rather than to 1938. 
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1938 1949 
Shipbuilding: vessels over 100 tons 243 332 
Agricultural tractors 10,679 115,646 
Goods vehicles 18,077 201,842 
Typewriters 46,300 93,100 


In short, the British economy has not been strangled by the 
network of regulations and controls. ‘Today Britain faces a crisis 
for other reasons—including, first, the reverse swing of a raw- 
materials-finished-goods cycle, which benefited Britain in 1950 and 
permitted it to divorce itself from ERP funds, but which caused 
trouble in 1951 and 1952; second, a mild degree of overconsump- 
tion; and third, a relatively heavy armaments program. ‘To these 
must be added the long-run causes—such as the sale of overseas 
assets to pay for the war; the wartime depreciation of factory and 
plant at a time when the United States was adding to its produc- 
tive facilities; the long-term stagnation of industrial technology 
in Britain; ingrained restrictionist habits in both management 
and labor. But, to repeat, the evidence does not show that the 
1946-51 period of controls damaged the efficiency of the produc- 
tive machine—at least, not as seen from an overall perspective. 


The Seamy Side of Regulation 


The contrast between the statistical view—the view of the entire 
national economy—and the individual cases, incidents, and com- 
ments which form the burden of public discussion of regulation 
is startling. The reason, of course, is that, although the benefits 
of regulation are general (a balanced trade, rearmament), the 
incidence of regulation is particular. 

The plethora of negative data offers an opportunity, however, 
to classify and appraise the genuine problems of a regulated 
economy. These problems are referred to as “genuine” because 
they derive not from hypotheses regarding the nature of the regu- 
lated state, but from the experiences of the British people and 
their government. These experiences are embedded in incidents, 
each of which, for some individual, has an unsatisfactory solution 
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and therefore may be reported in a letter to the editor of a news- 
paper or in a newspaper story, or may be the subject of a “‘ques- 
tion” in Parliament, or may be told by word of mouth as an 
account of a personal experience. 

It is curious and interesting to contrast this real record with 
the problems envisaged in Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. Some of 
Hayek’s warnings appear distressingly accurate: the unpredicta- 
ble consequences of altering market calculations; the problem 
of inadequate criteria to guide governmental decisions (such as 
the choice between equity and efficiency); the danger of over- 
burdening the capacities of those responsible for central decisions. 
But, by and large, his more foreboding apprehensions have not 
been realized. There is no evidence, for example, of an eruption 
of greater internal conflict arising from the uncovering of previ- 
ously concealed differences, no steady expansion of regulation 
(from 1945 to 1950 quite the reverse, despite pressures described 
below). There is no evidence of the end of the rule of law (as 
this is usually defined), no diminution of freedom of expression, 
no rise of “the worst” to the top, no subservience of all other 
values to “the plan,” no rise in the use of force, no destruction 
of the moral code (although there is an increased evasion prob- 
lem), and no lowered productivity of labor. In short, the British 
may have chosen the wrong road, but it shows no evidence of being 
the road to serfdom. 

In the following pages I shall discuss the difficulties and dis- 
advantages that this road has produced. For convenience in 
presentation these will be classified under seven headings. 


1. Equity and Efficiency. Government, unlike the market, is 
responsible for the morality, the justice, the equitableness of its 
decisions. Without this, democracy would be a meaningless form 
—and yet, on occasion, this emphasis on equity obstructs the 
efficiency of a regulated economy. This is particularly apparent 
in regard to the control of materials, for these must be allocated 
on an equitable basis, which is interpreted, by and large, as a 
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pro rata arrangement reflecting some previous base period. But 


1eWs- 
ques- such an arrangement has no necessary relation to efficiency, and 
s an certainly even less relation to changing efficiencies. ‘The declin- 
ing firms receive more than they should, and the improving firms 
with receive less—indeed, they ask why they should improve at all. 
of This problem of balancing equity and efficiency is illustrated 
licta- in reports from the aluminum, ice cream, and candy industries, 
slem received in personal interviews with ranking industrial officers. 
h as An aluminum manufacturer reported that his firm had recently 
ywer- completed a large and up-to-the-minute aluminum rolling mill— 
‘ons. probably, he said, the most efficient in the world, because it was 
not the newest. This mill remained idle for six months after its 
tien completion, for lack of raw materials, while the less efficient, estab- 
revi- lished, and obsolescent mills continued in operation with their 
tion assigned materials, because fairness to them required due con- 


‘bed sideration of their earlier histories and their established quotas. 
In the ice cream industry it was reported that large and efficient 


a 
ny manufacturers (with the highest standards of sanitation and 
her quality) were forced to limit their output in order that smaller 
ion but less efficient producers could receive their “fair” share of 
-ob- dairy products. Similarly, it was reported that in the candy 
tish industry the effect of government allocation of sugar and choco- 
ing late was to stifle competition and reduce efficiency, since the gains 
of efficiency could not be translated into a larger share of the 
dis- market. 
in There is another and reverse sense in which the equity-efh- 
ciency conflict presents a problem. When the government does ex- 
ercise its powers to induce efficiency and to offer incentives to work 
, Is harder and to encourage mobility, there are complaints on the 
its grounds of equity.1? This is illustrated in the case of the coal 
rm miners versus the iron miners. The coal miners received an extra 
he ration of meat, partly on the grounds that they worked harder 
nt 


ad 12 An interesting and prophetic discussion of this issue of the relative “fairness” 
” of inducing labor mobility through price incentives and through government order 
a is contained in Wootton, op. cit. (see note 3, above), pp. 80-95. 
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than others, but more importantly because every effort was made 
to induce men to enter the coal mining profession, where there is 
a serious labor shortage. Iron miners, who work just as hard, 
do not receive this extra ration, and inevitably they have protested 
the inequity—but in vain, because there is no such shortage of 
labor in iron mining.’* 

Thus there is a persistent underlying conflict between the two 
values; and where equity, in some sense, is favored, economic 
values may suffer, but where economic values are favored, 
equity—as it is understood by some of those concerned—may 
seem to suffer. 


2. Wastes Deriving from an “Artificial” Economic Calculus. 
The market is sometimes wasteful; its wastes have been explored 
recently by Kapp, and also by others.** But regulation is also 
wasteful, and the record of “incidents” under British regulation 
shows several particular varieties and causes of waste. 

In the first instance, there are wastes derived from altering the 
economic calculus in such a way that socially wasteful procedures 
are more profitable. A classic example of this is given in the 
case of a bakery manufacturer, reported in a personal interview 
with the director of a large food concern. The baker was per- 
mitted to charge a retail price equivalent to three times the cost 
of his raw materials. Since he anticipated an almost unlimited 
market for his product at a higher price, his problem was to 
increase the cost of the raw materials sufficiently to permit him 
to raise his price. By introducing powdered egg yolk (referred 
to as “‘gold dust” in his establishment) he was able to raise his 
prices quite legitimately—but, as he pointed out, in a time when 
consumers were rationed to one egg a week this was almost cer- 
tainly not the best use of egg materials. 


18 See 446 House of Commons Debates, 5th series, 205. In the subsequent text 
references this source is referred to as Debates. 

14K. W. Kapp, The Social Costs of Private Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass. 1950); 
Durbin, op. cit. (see note 3, above), pp. 127-39; Schumpeter, op. cit. (see note % 
above), Part II. 
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ide Another example may be found in the effect of the purchase 
> is tax, designed in part to discourage home-market consumption of 
rd, exportable goods. For instance, a manufacturer of baby harnesses 
ed reported that his firm was forced to make dog harnesses instead 
of of the ‘“‘needed” baby harnesses, because there was a purchase 

tax on the latter but none on the former. This was said to be 
wo socially unwise in two respects. First, it placed dogs’ needs ahead 
1iC of babies’ needs. Second, it served to cut off a promising export 
od, trade in baby harnesses because the firm needed a domestic market 
ay for baby harnesses in order to have a volume of production ade- 


quate to achieve low per unit production costs. A tax that was 
designed to make goods available for export resulted, according 


ne to this report (London Daily Express, April 15, 1948), in the 
ed opposite situation. 
So Another kind of alteration of the economic calculus is revealed 
a in instances where penalties were placed on ingenuity and enter- 
prise, and production was discouraged. ‘Thus a carpenter built 
he himself a house, in a land of housing shortages, but was fined 
es because he used unlicensed building materials (London News 
ne Chronicle, January 18, 1950). Another man, at a farmer’s request, 
ad shot some grey squirrels, considered a pest, and made gloves 
- from the pelts; he was then required to pay a 100 percent pur- 
st chase tax on the value of the skins—which of course he had not 
-d purchased (Letter to the Editor, London Daily Telegraph, Jan- 
to uary 18, 1950). A firm of wrights and builders was fined ten 
m pounds in Paisley Sheriff Court for using 42 cubic feet of lumber 
od without a license; this timber, according to a spokesman for the 
is firm, was fished out of the Clyde river below the shipyards, which 
n lose a certain amount of lumber in the launching of a ship, and 
r- the spokesman went on to say, “By putting this wood to use, 


these men have committed an offence which they would not have 
committed if they had stood on the river banks and watched the 
wood sail down to Ailsa Craig” (Glasgow Herald, January 25, 
»)5 1950). 
5» In such ways regulations may discourage men from self-help, 





———— 
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from going outside the normal channels for their material, from 
employing waste materials (though it should be noted that restric- 
tions on scarce materials may have a stimulating effect on the use 
of substitute materials, as in the case of the architect, denied wood 
and steel for pubs and churches, who has now designed these 
buildings for construction out of preformed concrete). The basic 
difficulty, of course, is that a regulatory system that is effective 
is likely to close off wise and useful irregularities, as well as genu- 
inely wasteful practices. Furthermore, enforcement places weight 
on the prima facie evidence (the possession of the squirrel skins, 
the use of unlicensed wood) rather than on the source, the motiva- 
tion, the alternative uses, and other considerations that may be 


relevant. 


3. Bureaucratic Ills. ‘The regulatory arm of government 
employs a bureaucracy to enforce its mission, just as do the service 
functions. And of course the regulatory arm runs the risk of 
what might be said to be the “normal” bureaucratic inefficiencies. 
As revealed in the record of fifty-seven cases, these are: first, the 
clearance problem; second, the problem of maintaining sufficient 
technical competence at the center of the regulatory scheme; 
third, the problem of preserving a flow of information between 
central office and local agent; and fourth, pettifoggery. Further- 
more, these problems may be said to compound as the regulatory 
scheme unfolds. When applications for various kinds of business 
licenses reach 19,370,000, as in Britain in 1949 (474 Debates 
951), these bureaucratic problems become very important. 

Requirements for clearance are essentially means of applying 
multiple rules to a given event or project. As rules multiply, 
“clearances” multiply and delays ensue. There lies the rub. Thus 
in order to erect six poles to carry electricity to a farm in the 
Lake District (and presumably elsewhere), it is necessary to 
obtain clearance from: one, the owner of the land; two, the local 
electric authority; three, the county council; four, the Postmaster- 
General; five, the Town and Country Planning Authority; six, 
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the National Parks Commission; seven, the Air Ministry; eight, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries; and nine, the Forestry 
Commission. In addition, the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, and also the Friends of the Lake District, have: 
the right to intervene if they choose, as does the Railway Execu- 
tive if the poles are to be placed near a railway, and the Board of 
Trade if they are to be placed near a tidal estuary (Manchester 
Guardian, June 30, 1950). ‘The formalities necessary to situating 
a power station are even more formidable, including most of the 
above plus approval by the Royal Fine Arts Commission. Com- 
menting on this, and noting the free and easy methods in the 
United States, the Anglo-American Productivity team concerned 
with electricity production says, “It is, therefore, hardly surpris- 
ing that a site can be chosen and a station designed far quicker 
in the United States than here.” ” 

The same complaints arise in other areas. For example, a 
member of the Opposition rose in Commons to ask, with refer- 
ence to a scheme for training building apprentices, “Is it not a 
fact that before a scheme can be got going it is necessary to con- 
sult three Government Departments, two organizations connected 
with the building industry and at least three departments of the 
local authority, and that an attempt to launch one in Wembley 
last year involved six months of vigorous correspondence before 
refusal was obtained?” (483 Debates 707). ‘There was no ade- 
quate answer. Indeed, it is difficult to answer such criticisms— 
unless, or until, faith in good judgment, intelligence, and aware- 
ness of social consequences on the part of entrepreneurs and local 
government agents seems warranted, and blunders are treated 
as the costs paid for a system of reduced clearance. 

The level of technical competence among regulators is a subject 
of constant attack by the regulated. Aware of the inconveniences, 
and unclear as to the general social problem against which the 
regulation is directed, they cannot believe that the regulators 


15 Anglo-American Council on Productivity, New York and London, Electricity 


Supply (1950) p. 14. 
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know what they are doing. Furthermore, they are frequently 
given grounds for their doubts, for it is certainly not easy to keep 
the central regulatory officials competent in their areas, particu- 
larly in a situation in which regulation expands at the same time 
that industry and agriculture are in need of all their best officers. 
Thus it happens that a manufacturer of cement applying for steel 
for repairing a revolving kiln may be told to substitute brick, a 
completely unsuitable material (446 Debates 337). Or (Notting- 
ham Guardian, March 10, 1948) a Nottinghamshire farmer who 
has been told to affix a registration plate to the ear of an Aberdeen 
bull about to be exported may have this order repealed (a nui- 
sance in itself), and be told to brand the registration on the bull’s 
horn; Aberdeens have no horns. Unless extreme caution is taken, 
regulatory officers, one or more removes from the lives and events 
they regulate, will lose touch with important and vital details; 
and, losing touch in a few instances, they may infect the regulated 
with a more general suspicion. 

But even presuming technical competence of a high order, 
there is a further problem in keeping the local authorities informed 
of changing rules, and in informing the central authorities of 
local opinion and situations. A failure in the flow of informa- 
tion from center to periphery is the cause of the Parliamentary 
question, “Is the Minister aware that last November the Trans- 
port Commission did not know that Statutory Rule and Order 
No. 1641 of 1947, which controlled the prices and haulage rates 
of bricks, had been revoked in May, 1948?” (483 Debates 714). 
And the failure of communication in the other direction is illus- 
trated by the predicament of the Minister of Food when he 
reversed a decision of the Reading Food Committee (451 Debates 
618). It appears that the Reading Food Committee had denied 
a license for a retail food shop to two applicants, the second of 
whom appealed. The Minister, on hearing the appeal, decided 
that the Ministry rule under which the licenses had been refused 
was unfair, and he repealed the rule, according the license to the 
appellant. Naturally, the Reading Food Committee, faced with 
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the protests of the first applicant, was considerably disgruntled. 

In a sense, regulation may be said to increase the area in which 
consciousness of consequences is required; at least this is true in 
comparison with unregulated or market (“natural”) situations, 
in which unanticipated consequences (such as the simultaneous 
erection of competing stores where only one can survive) carry with 
them no particular blame. A regulatory system imposes onerous 
responsibility for maintaining an ever wider flow of information 
from center to periphery and back again. 

Finally, there are the bureaucratic ills deriving from pettifog- 
gery, a devotion to rules with no balancing generous capacity to 
overlook unimportant error. There is, for example, the case of 
Mrs. Cooper, the wife of a hotelkeeper, who lent a pound of tea 
to a friend who runs a cafe, and was therefore summoned to court, 
since it is an offense at law to supply rationed goods without a 
permit (London Daily Mirror, April 28, 1950). ‘Then there was 
the customs officer who confiscated a ‘“‘goodluck”’ sixpence from a 
gift purse, on the grounds that it was illegal to export currency 
without permission (Letter to the Editor, Sunday Express, Janu- 
ary 22, 1950). A case is reported of a man who sought to build 
a small garage for his car, was ordered to submit architect’s plans 
and a plan of the site in triplicate, was visited by five officials on 
four different occasions, was denied a license to purchase the raw 
materials, found a nearby unused garage with sufficient lumber, 
but was denied permission to move this lumber without a formal 
permit, and finally gave up in frustration (Letter to the Editor, 
London Sunday Times, January 8, 1950). 

Bureaucracy is said to develop such a respect for rules and 
the letter of the law that bureaucrats are incapacitated for deal- 
ing freely with situations requiring flexibility and what may be 
termed a “purposive” approach.16 ‘The regulatory system of 
Britain shows again the dangers of this variety of bureaucratic 


malaise. 


16 See Robert Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” in Social Forces, 
vol. 16 (1940) pp. 560-68. 
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4. Socialism and Regulation. The intricate relationships devel- 
oped between socialized industries and regulated private industry 
pose special problems. The most obvious of these is suggested 
by an attack made on the British Electric Authority hire-purchase 
(instalment-selling) policy. The Treasury had restricted this form 
of credit selling throughout private industry, but in the British 
Electric Authority Annual Report the Opposition discovered that 
while cash sales had decreased, hire-purchase sales had increased 
(483 Debates 30). The coordination of standards of performance 
in private and public enterprise is important, and any deviation 
on the part of nationalized industry, for whatever reason, is cer- 


tain to bring down criticism upon the government. In vain 
for to the 


’ 


might a government plead “special circumstances,’ 
hostile private entrepreneur these explanations inevitably appear 
specious. 

Where the government allocates materials the conflict between 
nationalized and private industry for priority takes on ideologi- 
cal and political significance. ‘Thus in housing, the refusal of 
the government to permit more materials to go to private builders 
was thought to be based on a fear that private builders could do 
a more efficient and less expensive job (474 Debates 1121). 
Similarly, when a Middleborough firm somehow procured some 
asbestos sheets for an export order, and the Minister of Works 
heard about them, the Minister of Works is said to have “snaffled” 
them for his own purposes, even though these were domestic 
purposes (446 Debates 342). There is an ineradicable feeling 
that, somehow, government-owned industries have the inside track, 
and are favored secretly if not overtly. 

There is another aspect of this relationship, which grows more 
serious as more phases of the economy come under control. Regu- 
lation is conceived by its critics (and perhaps by its friends too) 
as an opportunity to protect “government monopolies,” that is, 
nationalized industries. ‘This may be done, or be thought to be 
done, by regulating in such a way as to feed business into the na- 
tionalized concern. For example, the Road Haulage Executive was 
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accused of preventing a private truck from taking a return load 
on a regularly scheduled mission, thereby ensuring that this 
business would go to the British Road Services—even though 
the empty return was clearly not an efficient use of national 
resources (London Daily Mail, March 19, 1951). Here the rela- 
tionship underlying the criticism br:igs to mind the familiar 
attack on quasi-judicial administrative agencies as combining 
judge and prosecutor. In the British instance the identification 
of Road Haulage Executive as both regulator of private trucking 
and operator of the British Road Services raises a similar question 
of official neutrality. 

The reverse of this position is seen in the colloquy which took 
place in the House of Commons over the restrictions placed on 
the transportation of potatoes in the spring of 1950. ‘The govern- 
ment had authorized transportation of potatoes from certain 
areas by vehicles operating under “‘C’”’ (private and short-haul) 
licenses, in order to hold back the better-keeping potatoes for 
a later market. Back-benchers criticized the government, how- 
ever, because of the consequent loss of revenue to the nationalized 
road and railroad services (473 Debates 839). Evidently the 
desire to “show a profit” in the nationalized industries may lead 
members of Parliament to view national policies in the same 
manner as the director of a private firm might look at the opera- 
tions of his company. 

There is, finally, a fourth facet of this relationship between 
regulation and operation of nationalized industry, which can best 
be described as a kind of “escapism.” Where private enterprise 
is failing in its economic or social mission, nationalized industry 
may offer a kind of escape from the consequences of this failure. 
Thus the Scottish fishing industry, in spite of the general pros- 
perity of the country, was experiencing serious depression in 1950 
and 1951. Basically, the industry needed some measure of attri- 
tion to bring its forces into line with demand, but the solution 
urged most insistently was to lower the prices of rail transport 
for fish—thereby subsidizing a sick industry (474 Debates 756). 
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In another instance, nationalized industry was urged to accept 
a different kind of responsibility—the increased employment 
of men over fifty years old. General pressure is placed on all 
industry to take care of this group and to expand employment in 
this age range, but if private industry does not take up the 
responsibility, it was said by members of Parliament, then govern- 
ment-owned industries must set an example and assume an even 
larger responsibility in this area (473 Debates 994). Following 
this line of policy, the nationalized industries would soon find 
themselves under a disproportionate obligation to employ the 
handicapped, veterans, widows, orphans, and others who might 
otherwise be wards of the state. 


5. Regulation, Continuity, Diversity, and Change. ‘The phe- 
nomena to be regulated may, for special reasons, make the regu- 
lation more than normally difficult. Among these reasons are 
three which may be termed, first, the continuity or marginal 
problem; second, the cultural problem; and third, the dynamic 
problem. 

Every regulation requires definitions—definitions of scope, 
incidence, jurisdiction. Some areas of regulation offer breaking 
points in the phenomena to be regulated, such that the energy 
spent on these definitions is minimal—for example, the pricing 
of cement. But as regulation expands throughout the economy 
the margins run off in all directions, without breaking points, 
and great energy may be needed in defining the incidence of a 
given rule. It is for this reason, in part, that we find the House 
of Commons wrestling with the problem of why mayors should 
have extra clothing rations but chairmen of urban district councils 
should not (451 Debates 19), or why the purchase tax should be 
higher on cameras than on roulette wheels (473 Debates 1363), 
or why coal miners receive extra rations but iron miners do not 
(446 Debates 203), and so forth. Under a system of widespread 
regulation the problem of the marginal case grows to significant 
proportions, and even when arbitrary decisions are made, on the 
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grounds that “you have to draw the line somewhere,’ there 


remains the disgruntled person who is just cut off from the gov- 
ernment benefaction—like the family denied the license to build 
an extension on their bedroom when their neighbors had been 
granted licenses to build garages (Letter to the Editor, Sunday 
Times, January 21, 1951). 

The cultural problem is, in a sense, the reverse of the marginal 
problem. It lies in the situation where the rules cover basically 
different phenomena, straddling a large and significant “‘break- 
ing point.” This is most acute, perhaps, when a rule covers the 
practices of different cultures, or of different regions with sig- 
nificantly different institutions. Thus a minimal ration of eggs 
for two persons with different appetites and uses for eggs poses 
a special regulatory problem. This kind of problem was raised 
by the methods whereby meat was rationed to butchers in Scot- 
land and England (451 Debates 203). The English butchers buy 
their sausages from sausage dealers; the Scottish butchers usually 
make their own sausages from the meat supplied them. An 
identical basis for rationing soon led to a complaint from Scottish 
butchers on the grounds that they were in a disfavored position 
—and statistics showed that there was in fact a reduction of meat 
consumption in Scotland greater than that in England. ‘This 
problem, suggestive of many others, raises the question of the 
relationship of cultural diversity to economic regulation. It is 
evidently wise to examine the culture as well as the economy 
before embarking on economic regulation. 

Finally there is the problem of dynamics—of changing 
phenomena under fixed, or relatively fixed, rules. This emerges 
in a variety of forms, illustrated by the following three examples. 

First, London and Suburban Commercial Vehicles, Ltd., 
imported cycles for reconditioning and repair and then for reex- 
port. Their import license permitted them to reexport, but not 
to sell in the domestic market. Unfortunately, the foreign market 
for which the cycles were destined was suddenly closed to them, 
and they were left with the reconditioned cycles and forced to 
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- 


seek an amendment to their import license to sell them in the 
British market—a procedure which was necessarily time- 
consuming (451 Debates 1866). 

Second, hosiery, until 1948, was in short supply and rationed. 
Gradually supply caught up with demand in certain areas, and 
stocks accumulated which could not be sold because of the ration- 
ing—a condition that led to some unemployment in the hosiery 
mills. It took time to appreciate the situation, to deration 
hosiery, and thus to achieve reemployment in these mills (451 
Debates 353). 

And third, when the government devalued the pound, the price 
of wool rose, and yet the price of wool hosiery made under the 
utility plan remained fixed. In these circumstances the manu- 
facturer of wool hose was caught in a difficult squeeze, which 
could be relieved only by the meshing of his materials price and 
his government-controlled product price (474 Debates 1119). 

Thus an event in a foreign land which closes a market, other 
circumstances that alter conditions of demand and supply, and 
currency manipulation have effects on rules which remain fixed 
until administrative perception or special pressures alter the 
situation. Even if it were true, as Hayek says (op. cit., p. 42), that 
pressures accumulate to bring all phenomena under control so 
as to solve this problem, it is not so easily solved as this implies, 
for changes of government rules in one area by no means bring 
automatic meshing of other government rules in other areas. 
A dynamic situation, either autonomous or government-produced, 
creates special problems for a regulated economy. In their most 
elementary terms such problems may arise from the need for 
rapid communication to many economic units; thus food ration 
changes were broadcast on Sunday mornings, to reach all parts 
of England simultaneously, but some producers still complained 
of insufficient information (474 Debates 140). 


6. Politics and Publicity. It is little revelation to point out 
that regulation, or any extension of government, brings political 
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pressures in its train. Yet there is a kind of compounding of 
pressures as the regulatory controls compound—not in the sense 
that the number of interested parties increases very much, but in 
the sense that the governmental means available to increase a 
group’s advantage multiply. Thus a wool importer, formerly 
interested only in import duties, can now achieve an advantaged 
position (or suffer some disadvantage) through price control of 
his own or his competitors’ goods, through investment control 
over his competitors’ or his own plans for expansion, through 
export controls, utility and quality controls, or others. His con- 
cerns compound, but the number of wool pressure groups remains 
constant. 

It is enough here only to suggest the play of pressures on the 
regulatory scheme. ‘There are the traditional pressures against 
admittance of competing goods: the beekeepers fear the competi- 
tion of foreign honey (473 Debates 1358), the fishermen oppose 
the entrance of canned crabs from soft-currency countries (473 
Debates 1009). Somewhat more unusual are the pressures to 
restrict exports because of domestic demand for the exported 
commodities, not only by consumers but by fabricators and their 
employees as well. Thus a member of the Opposition rises to 
oppose the export of chocolate: “Is the Minister aware that choco- 
late is a very nourishing food, not merely for children, but for 
adults as well?” (446 Debates 210). Farmers oppose the export 
of tractors and light trucks (451 Debates 1617). A dairy farmer 
opposes the export of galvanized pipe, since he cannot get a supply 
to carry water to his herd (451 Debates 635). A member of 
Parliament, with a constituency that includes cannery workers, 
rises to protest the export of tin when there are “many men and 
women unemployed in areas of Kent owing to the shortage of tin- 
plate in canning factories” (483 Debates 1062). And so it goes— 
the government normally firm and unyielding, but under pres- 
sure both in and out of Parliament, and increasingly vulnerable 
as the special pressures with individual grievances accumulate. 

Pressures and politics emerge not only in import-export con- 
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trols, but elsewhere. One MP urges that the Ministries of Food 
and Agriculture be combined, largely because he thinks this 
would give greater leverage to farmers and somewhat less to 
consumers (472 Debates 914). Another MP with a rural con- 
stituency urges a strict price control of sisal; the price of binder 
twine has risen (473 Debates 551). It is reported that small soap 
manufacturers, unable to obtain sufficient raw materials when 
the soap industry was decontrolled, exerted sufficient pressure to 
bring back the allocation of these materials—and that as a con- 
sequence the large soap manufacturers received only two-thirds 
of their former supply (London Daily Worker, January 10, 1950). 

Pressures accumulate where the government engages in busi- 
ness operations. Part of the regulatory scheme has been a system 
of bulk buying by the government, intended to maximize British 
bargaining power in the world market and also to reduce some 
of the risks for British farmers. In one operation the Wool 
Marketing Board made a profit of fourteen million pounds, and 
immediately the representatives of farm groups descended upon 
the government with the proposition that, since this profit was 
made partly at the farmers’ expense, the money should be dis- 
tributed among farm groups (483 Debates 307). There is always 
the danger, where the government assumes risks, that the losses 
will be regarded as a social cost while the gains will be regarded 
as a windfall to be shared by interested groups. 

A democratic regulatory system must operate publicly, and 
where it does not, suspicions arise. Thus the government was 
criticized for fixing prices for wool products in private cor- 
respondence with manufacturers. Imported wool cloth may be 
of utility grade, but, because of its origin, may not have the utility 
stamp on it. A manufacturer who wishes to use this cloth in 
manufacturing utility garments may receive permission from the 
government to do this at a specified price, after inspection and 
negotiation. But other manufacturers protest that this is done 
in camera, without public hearing (473 Debates 13909). 

Nor is it certain that publicity ensures the best results. The 
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government may become oversensitive to certain criticisms, and 
permit regulatory practices to reflect this. There was some sug- 
gestion that the Road Haulage Executive issued more “C” 
licenses for private haulers than was in the best interest of the 
economy, yet the government apparently felt it could not permit 
itself to be criticized on the grounds of protecting the British 
Road Services through withholding private licenses (451 Debates 
1613). 

Or government officers may suffer from decisions running 
counter to popular prejudice, as did the President of the Board 
of Trade when he permitted a furniture firm to make bedroom 
suites out of sugar crates (451 Debates 1217). It was perhaps 
in order to avoid such criticism that the Minister of Food forbade 
the Exmoor farmers to make Devonshire cream. Not until 
everyone in the country received a proper ration of milk would 
this luxury be permitted, even though a seasonal glut of milk in the 
area might, it was alleged, go completely to waste, for lack of trans- 
portation, unless the making of Devonshire cream was permitted 
(London Daily Telegraph, February 15, 1950, and Manchester 
Guardian, April 3, 1950). In effect, public regulation under 
equalitarian pressure may waste resources rather than permit 
some people to have more than others. 


7. The Public Response. Economic regulation in Great 
Britain has proscribed business activities which have not the 
slightest relation to the normal prewar concept of “crime.” 
Raising prices under the impact of increased demand, modifying 
design (of furniture and clothes) to attract a new market, buying 
up scarce materials before they become scarcer—in certain cir- 
cumstances these are now “criminal.” Even on the consumer 
level, practices that were once the housewife’s duty may now 
bring her into trouble with the courts. Under these conditions 
it is not surprising to find a black-market, violation, and evasion 
problem. 

The problem, of course, takes many forms. Bakers are said 
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not to collect the B.U.’s (bread-unit ration stamps) of favored 
customers (451 Debates 1605). Retailers are said not to collect 
the purchase tax on a variety of articles (451 Debates 1859). 
Travelers bringing articles back from the Continent are required 
to pay a purchase tax on these articles upon entry, but there is 
said to be widespread evasion of this requirement (451 Debates 
1862). In November 1949 the Board of Trade commenced a 
series of one thousand prosecutions against firms failing to 
submit their census-of-production forms—a long and rather 
difficult form to fill out (London Times, November 17, 1949). 

Like other varieties of illegality, the violation of economic 
regulation poses problems that ramify throughout the social 
structure. Successful evasion means that men profit from con- 
tempt for the law. It means that the law-abiding businessmen 
are disadvantaged in their competitive struggle. Widespread 
illegality in one area of life brings all law into disrepute, and 
has a corrosive effect on the tissues of legal structure. Where, 
as in the food industry, small businessmen violate with relative 
impunity while large concerns must obey the law, it disrupts 
the efficient organization of an industry. And in response the 
government may increase its police force, thereby imposing added 
costs upon society. 

Even more important than the violation and_ black-market 
problems, however, is the sense of injustice which regulation, 
however necessary and well administered, may occasion. Almost 
every refusal leaves a man with a feeling that somehow he has 
been discriminated against. The man who is not allowed to 
build a garage, or to extend his bedroom, or to wallpaper his 
walls when the regulation says they must be painted (London 
News Chronicle, April 28, 1950), is certain to feel that an injustice 
has been done. A widow and her twenty-one-year-old son owned 
a truck and operated a trucking business over a 175-mile run, 
but the Road Haulage Executive now says that, since the govern- 
ment has taken over the long-distance hauling business, the 
widow's truck can operate only within a 25-mile radius; she is 
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angry and confused, and feels herself the victim of injustice 
(London Daily Graphic, November 30, 1950). ‘The government, 
concerned over the depletion of the nation’s standing timber, 
seeks to withdraw all sawmill licenses issued since 1939; a sawmill 
operator, who went into the business at the government’s request 
when lumber was short during the war, feels that an injustice 
has been done him and plans to “fight” the government (London 
Sunday Dispatch, clipping undated). ‘Thus there is a trail of 
disappointed and frustrated people following in the wake of 
economic regulation, and although their miseries might be 
greater had they met rebuffs at the hands of the market, frustra- 
tion by what seems to be an impersonal market and frustration 
by the government are two very different phenomena. 


In summary, it may be said that, on balance, Britain’s regu- 
lated economy has “produced the goods.” The advantages of 
regulation in correcting the inefficiencies of an uncontrolled 
market system have outweighed the disadvantages. But the dis- 
advantages are very grave. Among them are: one, significant 
conflicts between equity values and efficiency values; two, rami- 
fying wastes due to the alteration of the market calculus; three, 
an exaggeration of the ills of bureaucracy; four, opportunities for 
suspicion, weighted judgments, and unfairness in balancing the 
interests of private concerns and nationalized industries; five, 
problems arising from marginal definitions, cultural diversity, 
and changing situations; six, the rising intensity of political 
pressures; and seven, evasion of the law and the sense of injustice 
produced by regulatory decisions. 

Having located these deficiencies of a regulated economy we 
might discount them as the necessary costs of regulation. Alterna- 
tively, and more hopefully, it is possible to believe that the 
delineation of known problems can lead to an intensified search 


for their solution. 








MANNHEIM’S HISTORICISM 


BY HELMUT R. WAGNER 


W ITH increasing recognition of the need for broader theoreti- 
cal orientations, American sociologists have become increasingly 
interested in the problems of a sociology of knowledge. In 
pursuing this interest they have not fallen back on earlier Ameri- 
can “armchair” traditions—on such heritages, for example, as 
Sumner’s theory of ethnocentricity, Keller’s evolutionary exten- 
sions of it, Veblen’s combination of class interpretation with a 
theory of social-evolutionary stages, Robinson’s critique of social 
conceptions and thought control. Rather, attention has been 
fixed on a series of European theoreticians, among them such 
positivistic thinkers as Pareto and Durkheim and such “idealistic” 
philosophers as Scheler. The dominant influence, however, has 
been that of Karl Mannheim. 

Actually, this influence stems from but one publication, the 
three essays combined in the English edition of Ideology and 
Utopia.!. This book represents Mannheim’s most persistent effort 
toward an all-inclusive sociology of knowledge.? Ontology, episte- 
mology, and logic are here subsumed under a theory of the social 
conditioning of thought—a theory that serves both as a basis for 
a general sociology and as a potential instrument of social change. 
The radicalism as well as the scope of this undertaking is chal- 
lenging. It seems that Mannheim has set the stage for the highly 

1 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of 
Knowledge (London 1936). All page references in the subsequent text are references 
to this work. 

21 shall not enter here into a discussion of the points of departure from which 
Mannheim arrived at this all-inclusive sociology of knowledge, or of the degree to 
which his later writings may represent revision, retractions, and changes of the 
views expressed in Ideology and Utopia. This book, as it stands, has asserted 
itself as the sociology of knowledge of Mannheim’s. It shall be treated here inde- 
pendently of the author’s ideological development and later endeavors—which 


of course would have to be considered if Mannheim’s whole intellectual develop- 
ment were to be discussed. 
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controversial discussions concerning a sociology of knowledge to 
take place on all conceivable levels: philosophical-epistemological; 
logical-methodological; sociological-empirical; political-activistic. 

These discussions have involved philosophers and logicians of 
different schools, as well as social theoreticians and researchers 
of diverse interests. Their extent and tone seem to indicate, first, 
that Mannheim has challenged widely accepted postulates, and 
second, that he has posed problems that demand attention, even 
though they may have been only obliquely approached. Such 
problems are numerous: the social preconditions of human cogni- 
tion; the social processes of the origination and distribution of 
knowledge on the commonsense level; the formation of social 
and political ideologies; the influence of social factors on the 
formulation of scientific theories and the steering of scientific 
interests; the selection of particular items of research for popu- 
larization, and the transformation of specialized into general 
knowledge on the scientific level; the eventual limitations imposed 
on cognitive processes by the particularities of cultural situations 
and social structures; the subtle influences that ‘feeling tone,” 
“climate of opinion,” and the “relative natural aspect of the 
world” exert in different social units on the general ideas and 
orientations of thinkers and researchers, on their operational 
frame of reference, and on both the direction of their inquiries 
and the interpretation of their findings. 

It shall not be asserted here that Mannheim has seen these 
problems with that clarity which would be a first condition for 
their solution; nor can it be taken for granted that he has pointed 
out reliable ways for solving them. In fact, he has been assailed 
on almost every point, and often with cogent arguments. Most 
of his critics, however, have confined themselves to a discussion 
of certain individual postulates, without duly considering the 
universal theoretical context in which they have been offered; 
thus most of the philosophical criticism advanced against him 
reads like a spirited continuation of the age-old controversies con- 
cerning the certainty of philosophical truths and the relativism 
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of knowledge. And well-meaning supporters of Mannheim have 
often conceived of his theories as instructions for empirical socio- 
logical research; consequently they have run into seemingly 
glaring contradictions between different parts and postulates of 
Ideology and Utopia, for which the only apparent explanation 
that could be advanced was the confusion of the author. 
Neither friends nor foes have sufficiently understood that 
Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge represents—if we refrain 
from harping on occasionally ambiguous formulations or other 
minor details—a quite consistent system of social thought, and one 
that can be properly understood only in its total spirit, with due 
consideration of Mannheim’s general philosophical intent. To 
grasp this is no easy miatter, however, for thinkers who have grown 
up in an intellectual atmosphere rather remote from the particu- 
lar social-philosophical traditions out of which this sociology of 
knowledge arose. It is for this reason that I shall here trace the 
outlines of Mannheim’s system of a sociology of knowledge, as 
contained in and implied by the essays in Ideology and Utopia, 
and appraise this system with regard to its possible significance 
for a modern sociological theory which is not bound by its under- 


; . ar 
lying orientations and presuppositions. 


I 


Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge cannot be viewed as a frame 
of reference for empirical inquiry as long as we understand the 
latter term to mean procedures based on nominalistic considera- 
tions, such as have been developed by Max Weber, or on prag- 
matic approaches, such as may be traced to John Dewey, or on 
any of the currently recognized ways of selecting, collecting, 
appraising, and interpreting data according to research hypotheses 
which are thereby subjected to empirical test. To be sure, 


8 The analysis presented here is based on a thesis submitted to the Graduate 
Faculty of the New School for Social Research, in the spring of 1952, under the 
title, “Mannheim’s Historicism: A Study in Sociology of Knowledge.” To that I 
refer for a documentation of the points made in the following pages, and for a 
substantiation of the conclusions. 
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Mannheim demanded that every “idea” be judged by “‘its congru- 
ence with reality” (p. 87). But the concept of reality, as he 
understood it, was so much at variance with the prevailing presup- 
positions of social research that he planned to construct a different 
epistemological system which, he hoped, would allow a justifica- 
tion of his theoretical postulates. 

Rejecting a Platonic as well as a ““mechanistic’’ concept, Mann- 
heim spoke of the “dynamic character of reality,” that is, the ever- 
changing aspects of the world within the flux of social evolution, 
and the varying pictures of it gained by different groups of social 
actors within this process. Thus “reality” is not only an embodi- 
ment of social existence within the ongoing historical process, 
but also the necessarily restricted or partial comprehension of 
that existence by members of individual groups or social strata. 
This comprehension tends to become more inclusive, and the 
historical process itself drives toward the point from which it 
will become possible to reveal its immanent meaning. 

Mannheim’s conception of reality is thus historicistic. In fact, 
his whole sociology of knowledge is closely related to those 
interpretations of the social process which have been philosophi- 
cally postulated by Hegel and sociologically reinterpreted by 
Marx. In the tradition of a Hegelian-Marxian historicism, he 
wrote Ideology and Utopia as an attempt to offer new solutions 
where Marx's imposing ideas had obviously failed. Mannheim’s 
sociology of knowledge is understandable only as a historicistic 
system. If it lacks the intrinsic coherence and the compelling 
logic of his predecessors’ systems, it is because he tried to avoid 
their most contested assumptions, to modify their excessive claims, 
to salvage historicism from destruction by its many adversaries, 
and to open up new lanes for its future development, including 
new fields for its application. 

His central preoccupation was interest in a basic change of 
modern society. Like Marxism, Mannheimian sociology of knowl- 
edge was meant to serve both as a theoretical instrument of politi- 
cal engineering and as a philosophical promise of social salvation. 
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This dual purpose governs the whole system, defining the mean- 
ing of its concepts, indicating the tone of its interpretations, and 
serving as final point of reference for the criteria by which its 
basic postulates can be vindicated and validated. In other words, 
Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge is more than a sociology of 
social thought. It is a historicistic theory of “knowledge” in the 
service of an idea directed toward basic social change. 


II 


This becomes strikingly clear in Mannheim’s conception of knowl- 
edge. Here he excluded from consideration all forms of mathemat- 
ical reasoning, but he made no basic distinctions between the 
remaining types of cognition, although he had definite ideas as to 
their epistemological order of rank. Priority he gave to what he 
called political sociology, having as its focal point the “relation 
between theory and practice.” Although not quite established 
as yet, it represents “a quite different form of knowledge from one 
customarily conceived”"—that is, a governing one. The fact that 
it is in contradiction to the present-day conception of science 
should be only “a stimulus to the revision of our conception of 
science as a whole” (p. 146). 

Mannheim advanced three reasons in justification of this quite 
extraordinary demand. Politics as a science, he argued first, is 
directly connected with, and emerges from, the Social Process, 
and thus is the most adequate expression of Social Becoming; in 
simpler words, social existence finds its most elementary, and 
therefore most genuine, expression in the spheres of political 
thinking. Secondly, politics was for Mannheim the basic instru- 
ment for the assertion of social groups within the social process; 
whatever political thoughts emerge from group existence, they 
become expressions of group or class desires—or, as Maquet has 
expressed it, “means of combat in the pursuit of collective objec- 
tives” and instruments of “adaptation to the conditions of the 
struggle for domination.” * In these ways, thirdly, political think- 


4 Jacques J. Maquet, The Sociology of Knowledge (Boston 1951) p. 35. 
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ing reverses itself into political action, and political “practice,” 
in turn, represents itself as a potential instrument for a volitional | 
change of the social process. 

Thus the claim of priority for political sociology is based on 
historicistically cogent reasons. Whether that claim would with- 
stand examination on the grounds of a scientific methodology 
is another matter. But if we eliminate from present considera- 
tion the problem complex of “political practice,’ and concentrate 
on the cognitive aspects of this sociology of knowledge, we are 
left with a theory that may be summarized as follows. 

Knowledge emerges out of the social process in the struggle of 
social groups for self-assertion and political survival. Thus active 
existence within the dynamic structures of a society is the source 
of socially relevant cognition. Being immersed in the social 
process, a group possesses, first of all, a common undertone of 
sentiments or, as Mannheim called it, a collective unconscious.® 
This unconscious, it seems, acts as a driving force behind the 
social assertions of the group, and at the same time becomes the 
basis from which the elements of the group’s Weltanschauung 
develop. The collective Weltanschauung appears as a product 
of a common historical fate, and unites the group spiritually; 
common people simply “absorb” it, but even “the profound 
insight of the genius” stems from the same grounds (p. 241). 

The Weltanschauung governs the “thought style” of the group, 
the mode in which its members conceive of the “world” from 
the vantage point of their particular social position. The outlook 
thus attained consists of an interpretation of the group’s “world,” 
a conception of its place in society and history, a hierarchy of 
group values and norms, and, in general, a partly emotionally 
charged, partly rationalized total frame of reference of the col- 
lectivity. The more or less systematic verbalization of this 

5 In Ideology and Utopia Mannheim did not further elaborate this concept, but 
it is reported that in his later days he reflected much on the notion of a collective 
unconsciousness which would play, within the realms of group life, a role similar 


to that played by the individual unconsciousness, according to Freudian theory, 
in the whole mental life of the individual. 
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Weltanschauung appears as the ideology of the group. And 
knowledge, finally, is the system of rational explanations and rules 
for all types of action which emerge from the application of these 
spontaneous orientations to the practical matters of group exist- 
ence—primarily to its self-maintenance and assertion. 

The theory, as presented so far, leans heavily on the Marxian 
conception of ideology and class consciousness. But Mannheim’s 
conception of knowledge, being tied up with the Weltanschauung 
of a social group and thus with its collective unconscious anchored 
directly in the stream of an unfolding social process, represents 
cognition only as an indirect manifestation of historicistic group 
existence—as a rationalization of that existence for the social- 
technical purposes of an essentially political activity. 

This functionality of knowledge eludes positivistic interpreta- 
tion not only with regard to its historicistic genesis. In addition, 
the rationality of the means applied is not matched by rational 
ends. Rather, it is governed by a historical teleology: a social 
group, or class, tends to conceive of its role in society in terms of 
a “mission,” as defined by its Weltanschauung and expressed in 
its “utopia,” that is, in its ideological anticipation of a state of 
society which is to be brought about, and which thus transcends 
given realities as well as given knowledge. 

This conception of knowledge explains Mannheim’s rejection 
of the conventional conception of science. It reveals the incom- 
patibility of his type of reasoning with that expressed in rules of 
procedure governing the practical fields of social research. And 
it clarifies his attempt to place a “‘science of politics” at the top of 
a hierarchy of all fields of knowledge. 


III 


Mannheim’s conception of knowledge is embedded in his his- 
toricistic ontology. Operating on the basis of a Hegelian theory of 


6 In fact, while writing his Ideology and Utopia, Mannheim was deeply influenced 
by Georg Lukacs, the most Hegelian of all modern Marxists. Limitations of 
space make it impossible, in this summary paper, to dwell on the parallels between 
Marxism and Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge. 
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emanation, he was confronted with two problems of a crucial 
character. 

One concerns the modes, and also the possibilities, of theoreti- 
cally recognizing the process of social becoming and its spontane- 
ous ideological products out of the conditions of the process itself. 
The explanation had to be intrinsic; that is, Mannheim’s sociology 
of knowledge itself had to appear as product, or emanation, of 
the same social process which it was meant to interpret, or which it 
had “discovered.” Consequently Mannheim attempted to dis- 
tinguish his own position from that of Marx by effecting a transi- 
tion from what he called the partial to the total conception of 
ideology. The partial conception claims absolute validity for 
one’s own theory, while disposing of the thoughts of others as 
ideological mystifications of the realities of class existence. The 
total conception admits the relativism of its own postulates, that 
is, their explanation in terms of the social conditions of their 
genesis. 

This, however, brings the second problem to the fore. Mann- 
heim was not willing to accept the position taken by those skepti- 
cal philosophers who disclaim the possibility of a philosophical 
or scientific certainty in favor of a universal relativism. On the 
contrary, he was seriously concerned with an ultimate vindication 
of his theories, and he made considerable efforts to show that his 
sociological system was capable of producing valid knowledge.” 
Epistemologically, Mannheim rejected a universally relativistic 
position. Thus he was forced to fall back on ontological asser- 
tions, and these were derived essentially from Hegel’s conception 
of history as the process of a gradual self-recognition of the Objec- 
tive Mind of the World Spirit. 

Mannheim, like his historicistic predecessors, saw himself at 
a crucial stage within the historical process. “It is only now,” 
he maintained, “that the new historical sense is beginning*‘to 


7In fact, Mannheim’s attempt to vindicate his sociology of knowledge was of 
such intensity that it has been possible for the present writer to organize his thesis 
around an appraisal of Mannheim’s system of criteria for validating his gnosio- 
logical postulates. 
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penetrate and a dynamic concept of ideology can be conceived 
of” (p. 42). 

The emergence of modern mass society, accompanied by a_ 
‘process of democratization,” leads to a confrontation of different 
ideologies with equal claims to validity. Sociology of knowledge 
has thus been prepared for politically. Intellectually, it has been 
initiated by the emergence of epistemology as an investigation 
of the conditions and possibilities of cognition, by the rise of the 
‘‘psychogenetic approach” as a mode of explaining thought, and 
finally by the adoption of techniques for debunking ideologies 
and reducing ideas to their social preconditions.’ Through the 
cumulative effects of these three critiques of knowledge it has 
finally become possible to construct a sociological system which 
allows a systematic comprehension of the actual conditions for the 
formation and assertion of social thought, and knowledge in 
general. 

Having comprehended this unique situation, Mannheim had 
only to develop a corresponding methodology that would allow 
him to describe the social processes underlying the genesis and 
functioning of ideologies and knowledge. He did this with the 
help of a few conceptual tools and a particular procedure. As 
regards the tools, I have already discussed the rationally ascend- 
ing order of the concepts of group unconscious, Weltanschauung, 
ideology, and knowledge. Methodologically, the series is com- 
pleted by the concept of thought system. On the other hand, 
the link between social existence and thought system is accom- 
plished by the operational tool of imputation. 

A thought system, in Mannheim’s sense, is a construct. In 
contrast to a Weltanschauung, which emanates spontaneously out 
of the social ground of group existence, a thought system is the 
systematic creation of a sociologist of knowledge. Neither the 
individual members of a group nor their abstract sum total “can 
legitimately be considered as bearers of this ideological thought 


See Mannheim’s “Preliminary Approach to the Problem,” written in 1936, 
which constitutes the Introduction to his Ideology and Utopia. 
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system as a whole” (p. 52). ‘The latter has to be constructed out 
of such discrete elements as those to be found in the utterances 
of group members or in the writings of intellectuals who make 
themselves the ideological mouthpieces of certain social classes.? 

This process of construction consists in tracing back particular 
statements to the Weltanschauung out of which they have appar- 
ently arisen. ‘Thus Mannheim was confident that he could make 
explicit the whole thought system that is implicit in the discrete 
segments of ideologies. He spoke of uncovering the “underly- 
ing unity of outlook.” But this is only a part of the task. If the 
Weltanschauung remains hidden behind discrete segments of 
thoughts, rather than being manifest in comprehensive and closed 
systems of ideology, and if these discrete segments are produced 
not only by group members but also by intellectuals who attach 
themselves to the group, the process of construction has to be 
extended from the thought system to the group itself. 

Mannheim did not develop a theory of social stratification, 
even though he leaned toward an acceptance of the Marxian 
class concept. His social groups remain undefined and indefinite, 
and appear as intangible as his Weltanschauungen. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note that in his only comprehensive, 
and highly interesting, representation of an ideology, that of 
German conservatism (see note g), he did not deal with the 
actual conditions and situations of the classes whose world view 
he constructed. It is clear, however, that if he had decided to 
do so, he would have wound up with exactly the same process 
of construction with which he attempted to reduce discrete seg- 
ments of thought to “implicit” Weltanschauungen. 

Mannheim established the link between his key concepts of 
thought system and social group by his procedure of imputation. 
This methodological device was derived not so much from Max 

9 It was Mannheim’s contention, for example, that in Germany the whole ideology 
of conservatism had to be created by hired intellectuals, since the conservative 
classes were incapable of formulating their own world views and outlook. See his 


essay, “Das Konservative Denken,” in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, vol. 57 (1927) nos. 1 and 2. 
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Weber’s ideal-typical procedures as from the sophisticated dia- 
lectics of Georg Lukacs. The latter, a radical Marxian theore- 
tician, defined class consciousness as the consciousness ‘“‘which 
men in a definite position in life would have if they were capable 
of completely comprehending that position.” It is the men in 
possession of the superior knowledge of Marxism who “‘completely 
comprehend” class positions, construct ideological systems ade- 
quate to them, and impute these systems to classes which likewise 
exist only as historicistic potentialities.’ 

Mannheim’s central concern, like that of Lukacs, was the impu- 
tation of the construct of thought system to the construct of class. 
Both constructs, whatever they denote, are extremely remote from 
the historicistic-existential assumptions of his ontology. ‘They 
have no connection with the asserted immediateness of concrete 
social experience, they lead to no direct comprehension of social 
realities, and to no spontaneous revelation of intrinsic meanings. 
The imputation of social thought to social reality is practically 
the opposite of emanation and discovery. 


IV 


The inherent relativism of Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge 
is evident not only from his considerations on the historicity of 
human thought, that is, its dependence on, and limitation by, the 
historically created conditions prevailing in a specific culture at 
a specific time. On the contrary, his emphasis was on the relativity 
of human thought with regard to position in social space. In a 
stratified society, he reasoned, thought products and knowledge 
are expressions of group or class situations. It is not only the 
content of ideologies that varies from group to group within the 
same society; also the members of different groups see and com- 
prehend even the same things with different eyes. Their “thought 
styles” are as different as their thought systems. 

Group and class ideologies, in their dual function as thought 
systems and thought styles, have been called Aspektstrukturen, 


10 See Georg Lukacs, Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (Berlin 1923) pp. 62 ff. 
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roughly translatable as universes of discourse. ‘They represent 
the common frames of reference of the group members. Within 
these frames, meaningful discussions are possible; errors of thought 
may be eliminated as accidental deviations from the common out- 
look, and truth may be established by reference to universally 
recognized group values. Usually, universes of discourse are 
conceived of as the unquestioned sources and preconditions of 
valid knowledge. The detached observer, however, is aware that 
a number of universes of discourse exist, and he may recognize 
their partial correctness as well as their particular social slant. 
This particular nature of universes of discourse, which opens up 
a view upon the social ‘‘world” as seen from a specific social angle, 
has been described as perspectivism. 

If a sociologist of knowledge decides to adhere to a non-evalua- 
tive treatment of his subject matter, he must establish the par- 
tiality, the perspectivism, of all socially encountered group 
ideologies, without attempting to construct postulates that would 
be valid for all of them. A recognition of perspectivism leads to 
the acceptance of a universal relativism, and thereby excludes 
the establishment of a generally valid knowledge. 

Such relativism, however, would have defeated Mannheim’s 
philosophical intentions, which demanded a validation of his 
system. ‘Thus he spoke not of relativism but of relationism, mean- 
ing that social thoughts, while related to the positions of their 
bearers, are not equally relative. On the contrary, they can be 
evaluated as to their possible contribution to social knowledge. 
Mannheim established an “evaluative conception of ideology” 
which was to make it possible to recognize valid components of 
perspectivistic thought systems. Further manipulation was to 
make it possible to recombine these into systems of knowledge 
which, with regard to their comprehension of the whole of society 
as well as their own understanding, would transcend single uni- 
verses of discourse. 

In investigating successive ideologies Mannheim asserted a 
“necessary regularity” in their sequence, a regularity leading to 
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an understanding of the “inner meaning of history”’ itself (p. 81).” 
Relationism here refers to the gradual and partial unfolding of 
genuine social insights, and is therefore a way toward valid knowl- 
edge. In a somewhat similar way he held that the elements of 
a higher social cognition, as contained in various contemporaneous 
thought systems, are merged into systems of greater comprehen- 
sion and correctness. Thus Mannheim assumed an inherent 
tendency, in the development of ideologies, toward a socially total 
and non-perspectivistic knowledge. 

Methodologically, he was faced with the task of showing how 
his sociology of knowledge, as a system of social inquiry, could 
serve as an instrument for the systematic liquidation of the onto- 
logically postulated relativism, and how it could establish gen- 
erally valid knowledge within the framework of his epistemo- 
logical assumptions. In other words, he had to answer the ques- 
tion how sociology of knowledge is possible in the face of his 


historicistic presuppositions. 


Vv 


Mannheim’s argumentation, in agreement with the structure of 
his sociological system, had to follow two lines. Holding that 
thought is connected with and dependent on the social position 
of its proponents, he had to search for a social position within 
the class structure of a stratified society from which it would be 
possible to view the historical variations and the contemporaneous 
multiplicity of thought systems with sufficient detachment to 
evaluate them properly. And holding that universes of discourse 
are of a perspectivistic and partial character, he had to design 
methods by which the occupants of the aforementioned detached 
position would be able to recognize and manipulate the partial 
segments of knowledge contained in given thought systems in 
such a way as to arrive at a socially universal knowledge. The 

11 Mannheim demonstrated this most clearly in his representation of the develop- 


ment of the “utopian mentality” from the Anabaptists to the Marxian socialists; 
here he moves through a series of dialectical spirals of genuinely Hegelian design. 
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first problem, in Robert Merton’s terminology, is that of supply- 
ing the “structural warranties” of Mannheim’s theory. The second 
concerns warranties of a methodological character. 

For the structural warranties Mannheim referred to the “socially 
unattached intelligentsia.” Modern intellectuals occupy a sphere 
between the struggling classes of their society, and are not bound 
by those classes’ vested interests. Given to intellectual pursuits, 
they are inclined to honor the code of objectivity which guides 
the reasoning of scientists, in contrast to the bias that permeates 
the thinking of the men who fight for economic and political 
gains. 

Mannheim realized, of course, that most intellectuals are 
socially attached, and render services to the big classes. But he 
believed that they are in a position to gain a group consciousness 
of their own, and to become aware of the possibilities of their 
situation. These possibilities are unique. The intellectuals may 
achieve “things which are of indispensable significance for the 
whole social process,’ foremost among them the “discovery of 
the position from which a total perspective would be possible” 
(p. 143), that is, from which the totality of the social process 
could be comprehended. Even when they are attached to politi- 
cal parties, they could manage to arrive at a universal understand- 
ing of the society which they try to influence from a specific 
position. This too is the particular “mission” of the intelligentsia. 

Mannheim spoke here of potentialities rather than of actuali- 
ties. His expectations are strongly reminiscent of those that the 
Marxians attach to the class of their choice. The workers, reason 
the Marxians, have a historical mission to fulfil which they have 
not yet fully grasped but which they will attend to in the near 
future, under the guidance of those exceptional intellectuals 
who, for the first time in history, have discovered the intrinsic 
meaning of the Historical Process and can thus not only foresee 
its ulterior goal but also recognize those social forces that will 
bring it about. 

Under the disillusioning influence of the political experiences 
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that he shared with his European contemporaries during the 
years 1918 to 1924, Mannheim recognized the collapse of the 
Marxian hopes. But since he did not intend to abandon the 
scheme of his historicistic expectations, he shifted the “historical 
mission”’ from the proletarian class to his “socially unattached 
intelligentsia.’ Since the failure of the former it has become the 
latter, he believed, which occupies the crucial position within 
modern society, a position that offers all possibilities for the solu- 
tion of the great problems of our time. At present this mission 
has been grasped by only a small group of exceptional intellec- 
tuals. But the progress of society itself, and its exposure to the 
shock of severe crises, make it likely that the whole intelligentsia 
will become aware of it. Theirs is the power to recognize the 
interests of the whole society, as against the partisan interests of 
the parties. And theirs is the power to transform their knowl- 
edge into political practice, by penetrating into the ranks of the 
political factions “in order to compel them to accept their 
demands” (p. 142). 

In this, Mannheim paid homage to another principle of mili- 
tant Marxism, that of the “unity of theory and practice.’ For 
the creators of the new “politics as science” there is no time for 
contemplation: in order to understand the dynamics of social 
development they have to participate, whether pro or con, in the 
“struggle for the ascendance of the lower strata,’ thus immersing 
themselves in “the dynamic unfolding of conflicting forces” out 
of which alone the knowledge aspired for can arise. By means of 
his political activities the Mannheimian “political scientist” 
attains contact with the elementary stream of social becoming. 

This outlook sheds light on another of Mannheim’s ideas, one 
that has been widely overlooked. He devoted long pages of his 
Ideology and Utopia to representing the development of the 
“utopian mentality,” and this effort culminated in a search for 
the possibilities of a new social utopia, that is, a prophetic out- 
look on the future which would be inspiration and guide for 
those social forces aiming at a basic change of their society—a 
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society which, in 1929, was drifting toward the dangerous rapids 
of economic collapse, depression, fascism, and a new world war. 

Mannheim used the concept of utopia in a different sense from 
its usual meaning. For him it denoted not a striving for the 
impossible, but an ideological anticipation of the future of society. 
In Marxian theory, he held, the “utopian mentality” reached its 
highest and most adequate stage so far; also, Marxism marked 
the turning point from speculation to science. Henceforth it 
will be possible to erect a sociological system that will not only 
serve as a “key science” but also represent the utopia of our time 
(p. 222). As yet, this utopia does not exist, but the situation seems 
to be ripe for it, and the sociologists of knowledge have to take 
part in the coming struggle between a “complacent tendency to 
accept the present” and the new “utopian trends” (p. 234). In 
a way, the future of humanity depends on the emergence of these 
trends. Thus Mannheim alerted the intelligentsia to “the neces- 
sity of being continuously prepared for a synthesis in a world which 
is attaining one of the high points of its existence” (p. 226). 

All this should show that Mannheim’s “socially unattached 
intelligentsia” enters the historical stage as a historical potenti- 
ality, indeed as an almost chiliastic expectation. Agreement or 
disagreement with this idea of the intelligentsia and its mission 
is no sociological matter, but a matter of Weltanschauung and 
belief. As far as sociology of knowledge is concerned, Mannheim 
has in no way demonstrated that this idea supplies the structural 
warranties of his theory. What remains is not the intelligentsia 
as a socially functioning group, but isolated social philosopherp 
presenting his historicistic theories and expectations in the form 
of a particular sociological system. 


VI 


This leaves Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge as an intellectual 
system and a rational instrument for attaining knowledge. 
Thought systems are characterized by their partiality and their 
relationism. Their content, however, may be systematically 
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manipulated by thinkers who decide to detach themselves from 
their ideological subject matter. 

Social detachment may take place on the level of commonsense 
experience: the member of a closed community who moves into 
another environment becomes acquainted with different modes of 
living and thinking, and is thus in a position to compare their re- 
spective values and limitations; hence formerly absolute beliefs be- 
come relativated. Or a community may undergo such changes that 
previous outlooks become obsolete, and are replaced by new ones; 
the old beliefs are then recognized as having been historically 
conditioned rather than absolute. Finally, a community may 
become so differentiated that contrasting modes of interpretation 
confront one another, one of them becoming dominant. 

What appears in such processes may be systematized into a 
sociological procedure. By conscious detachment a sociologist 
of knowledge may categorize the perspectivistic outlooks that 
apply to, and are valid in, a given social area. This is called par- 
ticularization, that is, a definition of the range and limits of the 
perspectives contained in ideologies. As soon as thought systems 
are properly particularized, they are fit for further manipula- 
tion by way of selection and synthesis. 

Synthesis takes place on several levels, and in different areas. 
It may be possible to ascertain the “common denominator” of 
two neighboring universes of discourse, and to translate the terms 
of the one into those of the other. Or two perspectives may be 
of different value, and then it may be possible to select the better 
one as a starting point for further synthesis. If particularization 
of ideas is carried out with sufficient detachment, it amounts to 
a neutralizing of the factors making for a situational determination 
of thought. Thus a sociologist of knowledge may not only arbi- 
trate between divergent views, but also proceed to integrate some 
of their elements into a higher system of social knowledge. In 
such a procedure, sociology of knowledge shifts from the descrip- 
tive to the theoretical level. From comparison of the substan- 
tive assertions of different thought systems, and integration of their 
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content, it proceeds toward a synthesis of thought styles, a syn- 
thesis with a broadened “‘categorical formal scope.” 

Mannheim saw theoretical synthesis as a kind of rational par- 
allel to the ideological syntheses that go on in a highly dynamic 
and highly differentiated society by way of group contacts and 
interpenetration in different spheres, especially in the sphere of 
political action, interaction, conflict, and cooperation. The soci- 
ologist of knowledge, so to speak, executes intellectually what 
occurs spontaneously within the social process he observes. Here 
too the link between theoretical reflection and social existence 
is Maintained, and stressed. 

The syntheses that are reached, whether through the activities 
of social groups or through the theoretical elaborations of soci- 
ologists of knowledge, cannot be taken as final. ‘They are pro- 
gressive steps toward further and more comprehensive syntheses, 
and thus are only transitory phases within the process of Social 
Becoming. Mannheim may have seen this process itself as unend- 
ing, and an ultimate synthesis as the limitary point of human 
thought tending toward infinity. On the other hand, he displayed 
great confidence in his sociological system, regarding it as at least 
a reliable instrument for an optimal synthesis of social knowledge. 
This, again, remains an unsubstantiated evaluation. Its plausi- 
bility depends entirely on the acceptance of Mannheim’s his- 
toricistic presuppositions. If social thought is an emergent of the 
social process and a manifestation of social existence, then it may 
be said that Mannheim’s system is an adequate means of inter- 
preting what emerges. 


VII 


Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge tends to be self-contained. 
It is based on a system of historicistic assumptions, and it can be 
used to reinforce these assumptions by quasi-methodological pro- 
cedures. The philosophical assumptions justify the gnosiological 
means, and the gnosiological means vindicate the historicistic 
assumptions. 
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If this cycle is broken—for example, by a treatment of Mann.- 
heim’s sociology of knowledge as an empirical system—diflficul- 
ties arise which seem to be of a forbidding nature. ‘Thus the 
methodological manipulation of the processes of synthesis poses 
questions that have not been satisfactorily answered by Mann- 
heim, questions as to sociologically acceptable criteria and meth- 
odologically acceptable procedures of validation. This difficulty 
may be made evident by a short survey of the criteria of valida- 
tion contained in his sociology of knowledge. 

First, Mannheim was of the opinion that the genesis of prop- 
ositions has an effect on their validity But as to the nature 
and extent of this effect he was deliberately imprecise. A proposi- 
tion, according to him, can be validated by reference to “dynamic 
criteria,” that is, by reference to its “situational adequacy,” its 
usefulness for the practical assertion of a group. On the other 
hand, the fact that an idea “works” does not establish its “truth.” 
Thus Mannheim’s “dynamic criteria’ cannot stand on their own 
feet. If single propositions are to be validated within his system, 
this can be done only by a delegation of meaning, or by subsum- 
ing them under more inclusive postulates. This would be a 
strictly non-empirical procedure, and it would cause individual 
propositions to participate in the historicistic meanings that attach 
to the total system. As a result of this particular methodological 
situation, generally accepted procedures of validation are not 
applicable to statements contained in Mannheim’s sociology of 
knowledge. 

Second, it is a basic tenet of Mannheim’s sociology of knowl- 
edge that a group’s specific position within the social structure 
tends to condition its intellectual outlook. The perspective inher- 
ent in a given universe of discourse is a direct expression of social 
position—a social-existential factor. It is for this reason that the 
persons sharing a thought system are able to ascertain the validity 
of observations, propositions, and ideas within their own socially 
defined range. The criterion for establishing this partial validity 
is unanimity of observation and conclusion. Knowledge derived 
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in this way may be said to be authentic for the universe of dis- 
course under consideration, but it must be stated that here the 
criterion of unanimity has no logical relation to processes of vali- 
dation. All it allows one to establish is the existence of common 
beliefs and the absence of deviating opinions: whether the former 
constitute “truths” and the latter ‘errors’ is not dependent on 
the unanimity of the group members’ judgment. At best, una- 
nimity could establish the “social adequateness” of a prevailing 
view; but this is tautological. Again the “truth content” of opin- 
ions can be determined within Mannheim’s system only by dele- 
gating the “‘validity” ascribed to the given thought system as a 
whole, with the latter conceived of as a particular station in the 
historicistic development of a certain idea (for example in the 
dialectical progression of the “utopian mentality’). 

Third, the possibility of a non-perspectivistic and thus universal 
knowledge would have been demonstrated if Mannheim had 
shown that there is a particular and unique position within the 
social structure, the occupants of which are situationally equipped 
to overlook and comprehend the totality of the social process. 
He believed that he established such a stratum in his “socially 
unattached intelligentsia,” but this proves to be a historicistic 
construction without empirical counterpart. Mannheim failed 
to link his theoretical system to the existence of a specific social 
group. 

Fourth, a comprehensive or overall social insight may be gained 
through various means of synthesis. In so far as such syntheses 
are accomplished by conscious intellectual effort they may be 
subjected to what Maquet has called the criterion of objectivity.’ 
But since this turns out to be only another name for the criterion 
of unanimity, which we have already disposed of, nothing new 
is added by applying it to a unification of several perspectives. 
For selecting the “best perspective” among several, Mannheim 
suggested “empirical fruitfulness” as a measure: the best perspec- 
tive is that which reveals the “decisive features of the object.” 


12 Op. cit., p. 72. 
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This suggestion begs the question, however: what is regarded as 
most fruitful depends on the purpose in hand and the frame of 
reference used. In this case the frame of reference has to exist 
outside the perspective under consideration. ‘Thus the selection 
of a “best perspective” for purposes of synthesis, or of the “best 
elements” out of several perspectives, must rest on acceptance of 
a preestablished theory. The suggested procedure seems to be 
subject to, or dependent on, an acceptance of Mannheim’s socio- 
logical system. 

Fifth, Mannheim offered a particular mode of validation in 
regard to his concept of utopia. In his view, utopias are anticipa- 
tions of future states of society; consequently they can be validated 
by the course of historical events. Unfortunately, however, such 
a validation occurs only ex post facto. Only the historian can 
ascertain what ideologies have helped to “shatter” a previously 
existent reality and have thus proved themselves to have been 
utopias. Moreover, Mannheim’s representation of the four stages 
in the development of the “utopian mentality” produces results 
that are a far cry from even such ex post facto verification. The 
“orgiastic chiliasm” of the peasant Anabaptists proved unfounded, 
and many of its proponents perished; the rest did not manage to 
“make history.” The “liberal-humanitarian idea” of the ‘“‘ascend- 
ant bourgeoisie” was only vaguely formulated, and, to say the 
least, it is a considerable exaggeration to speak of the realization 
of the “idea of freedom” within liberal society. ‘The “conserva- 
tive idea” of the old ruling classes was created in ideological 
defense against liberal critics, as an attempt to glorify and justify 
the present by appeal to the past; it was in itself an ex post facto 
creation, pointing backward, not forward, and by Mannheim’s 
own definition it cannot be accepted as a utopia. And finally the 
“socialist utopia’ has not materialized either; its Bolshevist varia- 
tion has led to social constellations completely outside the Western 
cultural sphere to which Mannheim’s reasoning applies, while its 
social-democratic variation has been reduced to a basically con- 
servative reform movement. Thus if any general methodological 
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significance attaches to Mannheim’s notion of utopia, it has not 
been demonstrated by his historical representation. 

Sixth, and finally, although Mannheim hesitated to work out 
the epistemological system that is needed as a foundation for his 
sociology of knowledge, he operated in fact—partly implicitly, 
partly explicitly—on the assumptions of a historicistic theory of 
knowledge. Ultimately all his criteria for the validation of his 
gnosiological propositions can be reduced to a single historicistic 
postulate: socially valid cognition and knowledge are emergents 
of the social process. Acceptance of his argumentation presup- 
poses acceptance of this postulate. 

In brief, then, while Mannheim has touched on a series of 
questions that are relevant for modern sociology, the solutions he 
has provided within his historicistic frame of reference are open 
to question. Certainly they are hardly acceptable by social 
researchers who believe that the interpretation of social processes 
must be based on established observational methods within the 
fields of social experience. And even for inquiry into the socio- 
logical aspects of ideologies and of knowledge—their forms, foci, 
dispersion, and limitations—it might be advisable to select a 
theoretical basis less dependent on historicistic presuppositions 
than that offered in Mannheim’s system. 














MARXISM AND UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES: 


BY EDUARD HEIMANN 


I 


N. BIGGER problem is presented to the social scientist of our 
problematic times than the recrudescence and victory of Marxism 
outside the social area in which it was conceived, for which it was 
designed, and by which it was defeated. Marxism is the authentic 
product, and in more than one respect the logical culmination, 
of Western intellectual and industrial development. While 
Marx occasionally, on being consulted, wrestled with the ques- 
tion of how to apply his program to Russia, it is the countries of 
capitalism, not those of a different or retarded development, 
which gave him inspiration and hope. But today the power of 
Marxism in Western countries is only a reflex derived from its 
victories in Russia and China; without moral and material sup- 
port from there it would not have a chance. On the other hand, 
if victorious in Russia and China, why should Marxism not have 
a very good chance in other Asian or African or American coun- 
tries of a similarly retarded social and economic structure? 

It is true that among the now-communist countries, Russia and 
her European satellites stand out as countries of white Western 
civilization, and there is no doubt that Marxism could have arisen 
on Western soil alone. But so much the more is Marxism’s pro- 
grammatic espousal of the cause of the colored races against white 
supremacy a primary source of its power. More specifically, it 
is not just Western civilization in general but its Judeo-Christian 
center to which Marxism must be traced, since it is here alone in 
the world that history has been understood, for two thousand 


1 This article is a fuller presentation of ‘a paper read in the General Seminar of 
the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research, in the fall of 1951. 
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years and more, as the divinely ordained process of man’s salva- 
tion, an idea utterly foreign to any other civilization; and this 
tradition is even stronger in Marx, through the apocalyptic ele- 
ment of his thought, than in his idealistic teacher Hegel. But 
complete secularization and “materialization” made the religious 
nature and root of this tradition invisible for anybody but the 
very few students of intellectual history, and thus permitted its 
transference as a program of purely institutional salvation—what- 
ever that be—to any other civilization which finds itself in ferment 
but unable to develop an autochthonous idea of salvation. If 
not in its Christian form, then in its derivative Marxist form, 
Western thinking thus conquers the other civilizations and thereby 
provides them with the very means of emancipating themselves 
from white political and economic supremacy—a most paradoxi- 
cal result.” 

In sum, while white intellectual and religious history is the 
ultimate source from which Marxism springs, this tradition does 
not figure in the Marxist code and consequently not in the prob- 
lem of the transference of Marxism from Western Europe to 
Eastern Europe, or from the white and Christian to the colored 
non-Christian world. One may very well say that both the pres- 
ence of this tradition in the form, style, and methods of Marxist 
teachings (history as a process of salvation) and its absence from 
the code itself (its absence from the positive Marxist teachings 
in economic, social, and political terms) are essential to the trans- 
ferability of that code. 

The code becomes intelligible and acceptable by appearing in 
the massive concepts of Marxist sociology, that is, by presenting 
the instruments and agents of the process of salvation as familiar 
figures in our world. But the sociological picture, by definition, 

2 The emphatically Christian nature of the Russian people is, however, without 
any significance in the doctrine of their Marxist rulers; it is only one of the his- 
torical circumstances which their virtuosity must and does make into means to 
the ends of their own power; and it does not in any manner influence the propa- 


ganda in Asia or Africa. On the relationship between the Soviets and Eastern 
Christendom see articles of mine in Social Research, March 1949 and March 1951. 
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is different in the countries to which the code is newly extended 
from what it is in the countries of the original and classic theory. 
Hence the problem is to find those ingredients in the Marxist 
code which made possible a readaptation within the continuing 
theoretical structure, a readaptation without breach of continuity. 
This continuity is what matters. For we have here not simply 
the migration of an idea, which might entail a transformation 
by the influence of new conditions; rather, we are confronted with 
the spreading of an idea which shifts its center without giving up 
the old center and—most important—without giving up the 
strict organized unity of the entire movement in all its national 
sections. If Marxism is to be cut from the same cloth in the new 
and the old countries, for all their sociological differences, how 
are the elements of Marxist sociological teachings rearranged in 
the transference from the old to the new? This is our topic. 
There is a growing tendency in this country to shove the problem 
aside and substitute “Russian imperialism” for “spread of Marx- 
ism.”” Marxism being largely unknown and taboo, even in aca- 
demic studies, the way out seems to be to reduce the unknown 
to the known; imperialism is an old acquaintance and does not 
seem to require further explanation. This approach is called 
“realism”: what matters is power, not ideas; Russia, not Marxism. 
But the notion that imperialism is simple to understand and 
homogeneous in its different manifestations is mistaken.* More 
specifically, the implication that ideas have no power is sorely 
inadequate in these days of semi-religious conflict of global pro- 
portions. If one insists that Marxism’s power today is, in point 
of fact, Russia’s power, then one must also admit that the 
dormant weight of Russian national might has been made 
dynamic and given direction by Marxism.* And is there not a 





8 See my discussion of “Schumpeter and the Problems of Imperialism,” in Social 
Research, vol. 19 (June 1952), particularly the explanation of imperialism on the 
grounds of the missionary zeal which may drive to international civil war in the 
modern age. 

4 Instead of repeating the argument I quote here from two of my earlier writings. 
“Rising nationalism is perfectly compatible with a sense of revolutionary mission, 
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sorely “‘real’’ difference between the old-fashioned imperialism 
which overran peaceful peoples with a few gunboats and a few 
regiments of soldiers, and the new Russian imperialism which, 
in the language of our war reporters in Korea, proves its con- 
temptuous indifference to the lives of the common people by 
sending the Chinese and North Korean infantry, wave after wave, 
into the deadly fire of our artillery—but which might be more 
adequately described as making of the Chinese and North Korean 
soldiers a true revolutionary army with the characteristic indif- 
ference of such soldiers to their own lives? If the word “power’”’ 
is to mean anything, the social and ideological structure of the 
power must be explained. What is here presented is intended 
as a contribution to that explanation. 


II 


The first important thing is to insist, again, that there really is 
no breach in continuity, that the whole system in its classic form 
still stands, although the stormy progress of history in these 
hundred years has to a certain extent shifted the emphasis within 
the system. We must therefore begin with a sketch of the system 
in its classic form, before we can analyze the shift of emphasis, 
which is the story of the readaptation and transference of Marxist 
power to the new countries. 

The dialectical course of world history, according to Marx, 
produces in its final state large-scale industry and the proletarian 
men required to operate it. The pattern of and experience in 
men’s work are, according to Marx, what form men’s spirit, 





precisely as in the example of revolutionary France. . . . The Soviets’ rediscovery 
of nationalism was greeted by the bourgeoisie everywhere as a kind of return to 
normalcy; but they overlooked that this nationalism is revolutionary nationalism, 
where national aggrandizement appears as a progress of the social revolution” 
(Freedom and Order, New York, 1947, pp. 192-93). “Russia’s expansion coincides 
with the expansion of socialism; which of the two is in the lead in the individual 
case matters little in the end. In taking over the reins of government in Moscow 
the Soviets took over and socialized the vast expanses of an empire which stretches 
from the Baltic to the Pacific; whatever the means that brought these many lands 
and peoples under the rule of Moscow, they proved good in the end” (Social 
Research, March 1949, p. 64). 
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ideas, and aspirations. The rational spirit of the machine imparts 
itself to the men who tend it, making them efficiency-conscious, 
that is, training them in quantitative thinking and in contempt 
for traditional imponderables. And it collectivizes them, teaches 
them that their life is not individual spontaneity but member- 
ship in a collective, whose rhythm is of strict rational necessity 
and above personal whims or needs. This is the final type of 
man which the grand design of dialectical history has aimed to 
produce. 

The fundamental dialectical fact of this age is that the ration- 
alizing and collectivizing machine has been introduced by private 
owners as their private property and is operated for their private 
profit. That is, the owner, sociologically speaking, is older than 
the machine and understands the machine, as it were, in his own 
image, as part of his private life—an inadequate understanding. 
The worker, younger than the machine, is its product and is 
entirely filled with its rational-collective spirit, for it is the 
machine itself which tears him from the small shop or field or 
store which he used to own and operate as an independent worker, 
and where he used to have his home; it is the bigger machine 
which tears him from employment with a smaller machine; it 
is the new machine plant whose selection of optimum location, 
changing with technology and materials, determines the chang- 
ing location of his homeless existence. In a word, the machine 
blots out whatever pre-rational memories or illusions he may still 
drag along with him from his own or his family’s sociological past, 
and justifies this by making his statistical contribution to the col- 
lective output more and more exceed his former individual out- 
put and income. 

In the social revolution the machine, through the men who are 
its creatures, overwhelms its private, that is, its pre-rational bene- 
ficiary, and asserts itself in its full rationality and collectivity. 
When conditions are “ripe,” the transformation of men and 
society has proceeded far enough to illumine glaringly the remain- 
ing irrationality embodied in the claim to “‘privacy’’ at the very 
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top of the rational-collective structure. This claim means that 
unconnected piecemeal decisions govern the privately owned 
pieces of what is essentially one unified technological structure 
and demands to be organized as such. As the irrational organiza- 
tion produces irrational results in the economic crisis—irrational 
even from the point of view of those who otherwise are its bene- 
ficiaries—the machine outgrows its matrix and forces its own 
unified operation by the unified homogeneous society of its crea- 
tures, that is, by the proletarian collective. 

The foregoing three points can be summed up by saying that 
dialectical history produces a society of universalist men, a society 
in which the perennial problem of the relationship between the 
particular and the universal—of freedom and order—is solved 
by making rational universalism itself the very nature of each 
particular, or limiting the particular to membership in the uni- 
versal. It is a society in which freedom means “nothing but the 
recognition of necessity” (Engels). 


III 


History fails, however, to produce this type of man and society 
everywhere spontaneously, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions (which so far have been assumed). The reason for this is 
the corrupting power that private property has developed over 
the ages and continues to exert over the minds even of its born 
victims and conquerors. The hopelessness of their situation under 
capitalism is something to be hidden from them, and their mental 
and moral faculties for the conception and realization of an alter- 
native pattern of life have to be kept undeveloped. Such an 
alternative system can be conceived and understood only by minds 
trained in the art of dialectical thinking, realistic but construc- 
tive, in terms of the future that is potential in the present rather 
than in terms of a mere static worship of present facts. But 
capitalism withholds from its victims any adequate schooling, and 
the best of which they are capable is a conception of a slightly 
rearranged world, with somewhat better wages and labor condi- 
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tions, but always within the traditional framework of private prop- 
erty and the inherent logical necessity of collapse and doom. 
“Trade unionism” will thus inevitably be drawn into the vortex 
of collapse and doom, and the formidable investment of world 
history in the proletarian man and his potential universalism 
would be lost because of capitalist corruption, if it were not for 
the proletarian ‘‘vanguard.”’ 

The vanguard consists of men completely identified with the 
average proletarian, not so much in their social background— 
which from the time of the founding fathers has in most cases not 
been proletarian—but through their highly trained minds, which 
have outgrown the bourgeois matrix of their education and enable 
them to see the great denouement of dialectical history being pre- 
pared in contemporary events. Their identification is with the 
essence rather than with the empirical imperfections of prole- 
tarian life; they look through the trade-unionist illusion to the 
communist reality of the future, and understand that their special 
assignment is to maintain in all the bewildering distress of prole- 
tarian life the clear vision of the true and only way out. In other 
words, they represent the “correctly understood proletarian class 
interest,” in contradistinction to the empirical reformist misun- 
derstanding of it—the real reality as distinguished from its super- 
ficial appearance. The universalist man, rather than the particu- 
larist of the trade-union local, is the one with whom the vanguard 
is identified and whom it represents. 

It is not that the real Marxist despises the workers for their 

trade-unionist aspirations; he understands these aspirations as inev- 

itable under conditions of capitalism, and appreciates them as an 

earnest of the real thing. He understands that for the time being 

all the genuine and authentic proletarian hopes incorporate them- 

selves in the inadequate program of trade unionism, and must 

pass through it rather than be discouraged from it. The Marxist, 

that is, understands that he must win the trust and confidence of 

the workers by participating in their daily struggle, in order that 

he might gradually lift their vision beyond trade unionism to 
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communism and enable them to drop trade unionism as what it 
is, a bad substitute. But skipping the method of the educational 
process and concentrating on its goal, one may very well see in 
the doctrine of the vanguard the key to all subsequent develop- 
ments and transformations of the Marxist movement. 

In the first approximation, proletarian man appeared as both 
the universalist type, with which everybody would and should be 
made to conform in the future, and the fighter for that univer- 
salism in the present—as both the objective norm to be achieved 
and the agent through whom it was to be achieved. Now, how- 
ever, the norm and the agent no longer coincide in the same 
figure: the norm of universalism, as incorporated in the proletar- 
ian worker in large-scale industry, remains valid but is de-materi- 
alized or de-democratized by requiring for its historical realiza- 
tion and victory a different sociological agent, the vanguard of 
Marxist intellectuals, qualified for their strategic assignment by 
a study of the norm that emerges from the nature of large-scale 
industry, and in charge of protecting that norm against confusion 
with the empirical worker, who approaches it only potentially, 
not yet in fact. The distinction between the dialectical prole- 
tarian existence and that pure essence of collective universalism 
which is to emerge from the dialectic, and bring it to its end, 
creates the gap which is filled by the Marxist student, whose dia- 
lectical understanding anticipates the future in the present, the 
essence in the existence. The worker now appears in two differ- 
ent forms: the empirical worker is not revolutionary but must be 
revolutionized, while the authentic class-conscious worker is the 
model to be emulated and imitated. The active part is that of 
the vanguard; theirs is the main responsibility before world his- 
tory, and theirs consequently must be the power, in due course. 

This does not mean that the materialistic basis of this new 
idealism has been given up. The vanguard cannot act independ- 
ently; they are not—in the definition of Marxist sociology—a 
class in themselves, for they do not have a function in production, 
nor do they have ideas or ideals of their own, since the norm of 
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universalism is not the product of their own or anybody else’s 
brains but the objective lesson drawn from the fact of large-scale 
industry. ‘They lead and educate the proletarian class, but do 
not create it; it is large-scale industry which creates both the pro- 
letarian class and its class goal as the norm and end of history. 
But if this is certainly not idealism, it is not a clumsy and illiterate 
materialism either. Nowhere does Marx suggest that mind has 
no function in history and that material interests assert themselves 
directly; what he does say is that mind reflects class interests but 
is also needed to reflect on them. In this respect there is no devia- 
tion in the doctrine of the correct understanding of class interests 
by the vanguard from the general principles of Marxist 
materialism. 

And still the character, or maybe the style, of the system is 
completely transmuted by the emphasis on the vanguard. Before 
and without it the last phase of dialectical history looks all-demo- 
cratic, in the sense that it is the experiences of the common people 
in their work, and the aspirations arising from these experiences, 
which serve as the motive force in history and determine the final 
destination. This simple picture now gives way to a far more 
sophisticated one, with the highly aristocratic admixture of those 
who must both guard the holy flame and map out the strategy of 
battle—theocratic rulers if there ever were such in history,® admin- 
istering the revelation they have received and leading the people 
to their salvation. Marx may not have intended the emphasis 
which this doctrine has been given by history; but it is his doc- 
trine, authentic Marxism. And it is nothing new in history that 
an author has as little power over the life of his ideas, once he has 
released them, as a father over the life of his children. 

These considerations are reenforced by reflections on the socio- 
logical structure of the collective. This structure is the opposite 
of individualist society, where power and activities are decentral- 
ized and where the total picture, not intended by any participants, 


5 In a still unpublished essay I have analyzed the nature of the Soviet regime as 
an atheist theocracy. 
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emerges ex post facto and is organized into a coherent whole, 
according to the underlying doctrine, by a hidden mechanism of 
preordained harmony. The collective is defined by a unifying 
will and unified action, and since the collective is not a natural 
biological and psychological organism it must create social organs 
and to this end single out certain physical individuals, who now 
appear as the crystallization, the thought and will of the whole. 
The collective, physically speaking, is inarticulate; it becomes 
articulate through its representatives, and they “represent” it in 
a sense totally different from the familiar representation in indi- 
vidualist democracy. In the latter the individual citizens, after 
delegating their power to their representatives in the government, 
do not cease to exist as articulate individuals, who may criticize 
their representatives and recall them in due course. But the 
members of the collective do not continue to exist as individuals, 
except biologically; sociologically they are absorbed into the 
higher and more complete life of the collective, and their indi- 
vidual lives, as it were, accrue to their representatives. This is 
a technical necessity which follows from the nature of the collec- 
tive. In practice, of course, it will again be the vanguard singled 
out by history for sociological reasons which will be in control, for 
technical reasons. This is the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
the dictatorship exercised by the “vanguard” in the name of the 
“correctly understood” proletarian “‘class interest.” 

It will be objected that the dictatorship, and the state for that 
matter, are supposed to “‘wither away” into a mere stateless society. 
Without here going into this doctrine it suffices to say two things. 
First, Marx (and Lenin) envisaged a technological development 
which would simplify all higher functions in administration and 
production and make them accessible to persons without special- 
ized training. In other words, the withering away of the state is 
the dying out of the bureaucracy; anyone can now participate in 
governmental functions, and the people will take turns in perform- 
ing them, so as to escape monotony in their work and preclude 
control by a bureaucracy, a group set apart for functions of control. 
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This promise, obviously, is now farther from fulfilment than even 
at the time it was made. It is one of the factual errors in predic- 
tion that are never admitted by Marxists because they always fall 
back on the impregnable defense line of the argument that if it 
has not happened so far it is sure to happen shortly. 

Still more important is the second point in the doctrine of the 
withering away of the state. It has to do with the human side of 
the problem, with the human qualities required for people to live 
without a state. Leaving aside international complications, which 
can easily be included in the general formula, the condition for 
the state to wither away is simply that everybody conforms to the 
universalist-collectivist norm of life, that is, that each one realizes 
in himself this highest and final human faculty. Actually, some 
will not do that, and there is nothing that can be done about them 
but “liquidation”; it would be criminal folly to sacrifice the final 
liberation of mankind to sentimental respect for the alleged “sanc- 
tity of the person” in misguided individuals. But the others, 
those reconciled to or fascinated by collective work in large-scale 
industry, gradually acquire the universalism demanded for the 
stateless life under the dual pressure of their experiences in their 
work and the systematic interpretation and enlargement of this 
lesson by the vanguard. It is precisely by raising the average 
worker to their own level of education and understanding that 
the members of the vanguard make themselves and the state they 
control superfluous. Far from refuting the explanation here given 
of the function of the vanguard in history, the vision of the final 


withering away of the state confirms it. 


1V 


The fact that late capitalism finds highly developed and more or 
less undeveloped countries side by side was not foreseen in classical 
Marxism. Its unique emphasis was on the broadening front of 
the class struggle across political borders, and it culminated, in 
the closing words of the Communist Manifesto, in the call to the 
proletarians of all countries to unite. Thus it assumed that all 
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countries would be drawn into a somewhat uniform and simul- 
taneous industrial-proletarian development. A differentiation was 
not anticipated, just as a culmination in colonial exploitation was 
not anticipated; the trust in capitalism as the organizing, ration- 
alizing, and unifying course in history included an assumption 
that the class struggle would be unified across the national borders 
in the unified world market. The deviation of the development 
from this prediction is the natural starting point for the analysis 
of Marxism’s strategy and chances in underdeveloped countries. 

Russia herself is unmistakably among the latter, and the story 
unfolds in Russia first. But the Russian chapter of the story, 
which I have extensively presented in an earlier publication, need 
be summarized here only in so far as it also holds for the Asiatic 
countries. The agent for the transference of the Marxist doc- 
trine to Russia was of course the Marx-trained Russian intelligent- 
sia—Lenin, Trotsky, Radek, Bukharin, and all the rest, hundreds 
of Russian students who had been living in Zurich, Munich, 
Vienna, Heidelberg, and Paris; ascetic and starving, admired and 
shunned by their fellow students; absorbed in the messianic revolu- 
tionary tradition of at least two preceding generations of Russian 
intellectuals, but filling this tradition with the Marxist doctrine; 
studying it with all their singleness of purpose in the countries 
of its origin, and waiting for the “revolutionary situation,” the 
call of history that would summon them to transfer the messianic 
doctrine and strategy to holy Russia. They all knew that the 
hour of their assignment had come when the war of 1914 broke 
out, even though they could not know in advance that it would 
be Ludendorff who would ship them home in a sealed German 
train in order that they might overthrow the czarist regime and 
make peace with Germany—which they did, true to the contract. 
All this has been described innumerable times. But only Rosen- 
stock has seen that it amounts to a change in the Marxist doctrine,® 
replacing the proletarian hero, sufferer, and messiah, who hardly 
existed in backward Russia, by the intellectual, whose honor had 


6 Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, Out of Revolution (New York 1938). 
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been exile, starvation, persecution, and suffering—a truly vicari- 
ous suffering if suffering is, in the dialectic, the mark of election. 

A change in doctrine it is. But it is not a breach in continuity. 
The proletarian man produced by capitalism is still the norm of 
future and final man. In other words, it is capitalism which one 
must study in order to be able to decipher the will of history and 
one’s own assignment. Nowhere but in the West could the truth be 
revealed, and nowhere but in the West could non-Westerners 
study it. On the other hand, there must be a reason why these 
student deputies from non-Western lands were now shoved in the 
foreground of the revolutionary drama, why they were needed 
for the great denouement—why the breakthrough was expected 
by Lenin to come, and did come, in Russia rather than in Germany 
or England. The reason is that the very perfection of mechanized 
techniques, whose use in production made the revolution socially 
and economically necessary, also made it impossible politically by 
fortifying the capitalist governments behind impregnable tech- 
niques of administration and control. Only in a backward, unor- 
ganized country could the government, however barbaric, still 
be overthrown. 

We thus have a real division of labor in revolution: the advanced 
country teaching the backward country the necessity and nature 
of the revolution, but failing to achieve it itself because of the 
hardened structure of government which goes with the ripeness 
of conditions in production and society; and the backward country 
studying the lesson through its student deputies and paradoxically 
applying it to its own unprepared, unorganized, pre-industrial 
conditions because with this immaturity goes a still plastic struc- 
ture of government. The revolutionary regime in the backward 
country, being literally without social and economic foundation, 
finds itself of course in an extremely precarious position, and 
must proceed to generalize and internationalize the revolution in 
order to obtain support from advanced countries. But its very 
success, however precariously won, immensely improves the 
chances of the revolution in the advanced countries—on the 
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subjective side by electrifying their workers, and on the objective 
side by adding to the despair and misery of domestic class struggle 
the despair and misery of international war and thus creating a 
worldwide “revolutionary situation.” * 

At this point the question of “socialism in one country” will 
inevitably arise. It has been dealt with elsewhere; suffice it here 
to say that it must be seen in the framework of Marxism’s extraor- 
dinary latitude of strategy which contrasts so spectacularly with 
the fixity of its final objective, and of which Lenin’s own repeated 
self-reversals are the most spectacular demonstrations. The objec- 
tive is and remains world revolution for the sake of universal 
Sovietism; the “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” is the coun- 
terpart on the other side of the revolution of the United Nations 
on this side. But it is up to the strategist to decide when and 
where to embark on revolutionary action. The Soviet Union 
certainly is not just “one country”; it is two half continents. The 
task of gradually exploiting the immense resources of this giant 
territory may very well have made the international revolution 
less urgent from an economic point of view; and thus it may be 
in complete honesty, for the time being, that the Western countries 
are given the assurance that there need not be a revolutionary 
attack on them. Nor should it be overlooked that the relation- 
ship suggested by “‘socialism in one country” is reciprocal; the 
synonymous Western program of “containment” is no _ less 


provisional. 


Vv 


These discussions should have made it clear that the transference 
of Marxism from the advanced to the backward countries is 


7 The Western critic, of course, will not admit that only the technically hardened 
structure of government has prevented the social revolution in Western countries. 
Innumerable authors have pointed out that the Western workers, having tasted 
of the fruits of liberty, opted for democracy against communism even though they 
still have plenty of legitimate grievances. To the communist, however, this only 
confirms the danger of the authentic revolution degenerating into trade unionism, 
which is all he is able to discern. 
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brought about by the transference of active leadership from the 
proletarians, organized as a socialist mass party along democratic 
lines, to the intelligentsia, organized as the closely-knit communist 
party. It is the international differentiation in capitalist develop- 
ment, and the absence of a proletarian mass basis in the backward 
countries, which necessitated the change. But in this change there 
is nothing un-Marxian, since the “proletarian democracy,” with 
its absorption of the individuals into the collective, requires 
organs of immeasurably greater authority than in traditional 
democracy, and the job naturally devolves on those who “correctly 
understand” the proletarian class interest, whether or not the 
country concerned contains any proletarian workers at all. 

It is quite doubtful that the existence of proletarian masses in 
advanced capitalist countries is really an advantage for the cause 
of communism, if it is true that, far from understanding their 
activist assignment, they succumb to trade unionism and form a 
dead weight on the progress of the revolution. It may well be that, 
once Marxist theory knows the figure of the genuine universalist 
proletarian man created in the image of the machine, it is easier 
to force the dictatorial construction of large-scale industry on a 
pre-industrial than on an industrial country, and to draw its 
operators directly into communist education and discipline. His- 
tory would thereby renounce the advantage of “maturity,” an 
existing industrial structure as a going concern, but it would 
also avoid the necessity of eradicating ideological errors, which 
are particularly disturbing in the recipients of the promise of the 
glory to come, the elect of the Marxist revelation, the proletar- 
ians themselves. By kicking them upstairs, as it were, where they 
become the future norm of man and cease to be the present agents, 
history gains the dual advantage of erecting an unmistakably clear 
and unadulterated objective of its efforts and molding the new 
industrial workers of the new Soviet countries directly in this 
image. Or, speaking less modestly but more scientifically and 
concretely, since it is the communist party which has deciphered, 
through Marx, the will of dialectical history, it now sets itself up 
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as the executor of that will, and uses all devices of power and 
pressure to make the new man out of the new material afforded 
by the underdeveloped peoples of the backward countries. 

The first job, then, is to win over the intellectuals. In the old 
countries there is naturally a certain inhibition about giving them 
first place in the propaganda; after all, tradition has it that the 
recipient of the promise is the worker. But even here the shift 
of emphasis is unmistakable; every prominent writer or artist is , 
personally wooed. The role of communist scientists, writers, and 
artists in France and Italy is a matter of worldwide public inter- 
est. A particularly instructive illustration is given in East Ger- 
many, precisely because of the division of the country. Tradi- 
tionally the social position of a university professor is high in 
Germany, but the professors in the universities of the Russian zone 
of occupation, primarily Leipzig, now find themselves in a mark- 
edly better position than their colleagues in West Germany; the 
contrast was most spectacular, and most spectacularly dramatized 
in communist propaganda, during the famine in Germany after 
the war. The honor in which creative minds are held in the 
Soviet world, and the favorable conditions granted them for their 
work, are never enough emphasized. It is well known that the 
top of the income pyramid in Russia is occupied by artists, their 
revenues comparing with those of our movie stars. Equality of 
income is officially frowned upon as a maxim of reactionary indi- 
vidualism, a “‘petty bourgeois prejudice” whereby one man jeal- 
ously compares his income with that of another man; a socialist 
measures income payments in terms of the benefits that accrue 
to the socialist community through the services thus remunerated. 
There is a very different side to this brilliant picture, of course, 
and the more so the more the work of the persons concerned is 
related to the critical fields of political theory and education. But 
what matters here is the conspicuous and sustained effort, regard- 
less of cost, to win the sympathy of the leaders of intellectual life. 

If these are the principles that guide the Soviets in their 
approach to intellectuals even in countries of old proletarian mass 
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movements, no restraints upon the preferential attention accorded 
the intellectuals will be found in the new countries. The word 
“intellectual” needs here a more specific definition than can be 
given without detailed analysis of local material. Obviously, 
mandarins, Brahmans, and the like do not come under this head- 
ing for our analysis, although a study of their own ancient civiliza- 
tions must always single them out as an authentic intellectual out- 
growth and culmination. Doctors, engineers, schoolteachers, 
many government officials, on the other hand, do qualify as intel- 
lectuals in our sense of the word, that is, more or less in the 
Western sense. What matters for the analysis is that their very 
existence introduces into those ancient cultures a ferment of 
distintegration, for they represent Western ways of thinking com- 
pletely foreign to the national mentalities, no matter whether 
they received their education in a Western country or in some 
derivative, diluted, and simplified form in schools of their own 
country. It is not impossible to imagine that in the latter case 
they may be even more intensely divorced from their compatriots 
than if they had absorbed in the West some of the skeptical impli- 
cations and qualifications which scientific self-criticism on the 
higher academic level teaches the student, or has been teaching 
until recently. They are strangers in their own countries; what 
they stand for, however wholesome and necessary, is in unresolved 
conflict with their own backgrounds. 

These, then, are the people to whom the fervent appeal of 
communism is directed. The assignment of communism is to 
reconstruct man in the image of the imaginary universalist man 
produced by work with large-scale machinery. What communism 
needs is, in the first place, men to build and organize large-scale 
industry, including statisticians, accountants, and such; and, in 
the second place, men who train the people in the use of the 
products of large-scale industry, primarily the means of mass com- 
munication, the great standardizers and collectivizers of mind 
and sentiment. In the third place, which is no less important, 
the urgent need of communism is for teachers of all such profes- 
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sions. It can thus be seen that communism holds out to all those 
and to related groups a most brilliant promise. ‘They are to be 
the masters, teachers, builders, makers of the new country and 
the new man; they will be lavishly equipped with all the facilities 
that can promote their work; rather than foreign bodies in their 
old communities they will be the centers around which a new com- 
munity crystallizes; the more comprehensive the new structure 
grows, the higher will be their place on the pyramid of functions 
that they themselves have to organize and to populate with their 
pupils and assistants—there is no limit to the glory that is to come 
to them. ; 

The sociology of the “‘expert’’ centers in his concern for his 
professional career; this is the greatest danger even in democracy. 
As Walter Rathenau used to say, there are no experts, there are 
only people with vested interests (Es gibt keine Sachverstdndigen, 
es gibt nur Interessenten). Whatever people in democracy would 
have to give up if they submitted to totalitarianism, as experts 
they would gain in professional standing and income. To be 
sure, democracy is the common moral responsibility of the citizens; 
this is the other side of their freedom. But such a vague responsi- 
bility is beyond the scientific outlook and self-criticism of the 
specialist. And if this is the situation and the danger in de- 
mocracy, then surely the appeal to experts must be many times 
stronger and less handicapped in the non-democratic countries 
and continents. To bring its scientific utopia to these countries, 
communism needs all the scientifically trained intellectuals, 


experts, and specialists it can get. 


VI 


This does not mean, of course, that the large masses of poor peas- 
ants, craftsmen, and traders are neglected by communist propa- 
ganda—or, for that matter, the workers of the few large-scale 
industries that exist. They all are harassed and crushed by suffer- 
ings whose elimination one can honestly and plausibly promise; 
both foreign exploitation and domestic stagnation are fitting tar- 
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gets to shoot at. Nevertheless there is a problem here because, 
however easy and necessary it is to hold out the promise of relief 
from avoidable sufferings, this promise could be made just as 
easily by the anti-communist West—for example in the framework 
of the Colombo and Point Four plans—and communist propa- 
ganda must therefore show the inadequacy and insincerity of these 
plans, and explain that the proper place of the promise can be 
found in communist philosophy alone. From the special sociology 
of the correctly understood proletarian interest we thus move to 
the general dialectical picture of the development in the last 
stages of capitalism. 

It has »ften been remarked that the West’s proclamation of 
itself as the champion of liberty against Soviet slavery cannot be 
persuasive to people whose main grievance is that they are dis- 
criminated against on racial grounds, and whose primary demand, 
therefore, is for equality. The word equality is absent from the 
Declaration of Independence, even though its author was a strong 
equalitarian; the United States has played down equality for the 
sake of enhancing liberty. One can rightly argue that the Decla- 
ration does imply equality of opportunity. But then one is open 
to the charge that the United States has waited more than a cen- 
tury and a half before slowly granting even educational facilities 
to its racial minorities. That the European lords of Asiatic and 
African colonies have no better record needs no mention. 

Over against this ignoble picture, for which there is no excuse 
in the West’s political philosophy, the record of Marxism stands 
out in great clarity. It takes modern philosophy seriously, and 
itself as its legitimate heir, and stamps out racial discrimination as 
well as feudal and caste systems wherever it finds them. (The 
recent, much-discussed antisemitic tendencies in Russia are obvi- 
ously directed against the state of Israel, suspected of claiming the 
allegiance of Jews outside its borders.) In point of fact, if ration- 
ality is in the Marxist manner reduced to economic rationality, 
that is, productivity, nothing is easier to prove than that racial 
discrimination is outright idiocy, and true equality of opportunity 
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is the sole productive method. The fact that communism scores 
on this point is now widely recognized in all Western countries. 

Nevertheless, the Western propaganda to the colored races, 
couched in terms of its own principle of liberty, is believed by the 
West to be irrefutable in view of the obvious record of Soviet 
despotism and terror. But even here the propagandists’ ignorance 
of the adversary’s position and strength blunts their argument. 
They are wrong when they say that communism no longer takes 
seriously its own climactic prophecy of the state’s withering away. 
Nowhere has Marx said, or could he logically have said, that there 
would be a withering away of the state, the agency in charge of 
organized coercive power, before all enemies at home and abroad 
are either converted or eliminated. And the belief in that happy 
consummation, parallel to that of the anarcho-communist sects of 
the reformation period, is as alive as ever; there is no sense in pro- 
claiming that it is not. 

The one thing one can and must say is that the absence of 
coercion, in a society wherein the state has withered away, is no 
proof of liberty established, if the reason why the state can so 
wither is precisely that personal liberty and spontaneity have 
themselves withered away into the completely rationalized uni- 
versalist man, who understands himself as part of a huge scientific 
collective. In other words, an order functions without friction 
once people have effectively been made over in such a way that 
they freely give up their freedom for the sake of membership in 
that order. But this is mere tautology; it eliminates the problem, 
rather than solving it. 

This argument, for the time being, is only for minds that think 
abstractly. It is not for the common people of countries foreign 
to Western rationalism. ‘To them one cannot prove that there 
is no room for a meaningful liberty in communism’s final utopia. 
To them liberty means the absence of unjust coercion here and 


now; or more precisely, liberty as a condition is unimaginable, 
and what is really desired is liberation from pressing evil. But 
liberation from present distress as a proximate goal, rather than 
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liberty as a final and permanent condition, communism can 
promise: liberation from decaying feudality or landlordism, from 
corrupt tax collectors and unnecessary illness, from the misery 
of stagnation. 

What communism brings is an exciting new beginning, a build- 
ing and training program where nothing of the kind has ever 
been known; communism brings movement and hope. There is 
no reason not to call this liberation. Lenin’s definition of com- 
munism as “Soviets plus electricity” is extremely revealing for 
communism’s appeal in underdeveloped countries. Even more 
so is the story of Russian agrarian collectivization, despite all its 
starvation and bloodshed: for all the sufferings it has inflicted, 
the Soviet government has brought the peasants something fabu- 
lous, the big tractors and combines, which now appear as ingredi- 
ents of communism. Can a Westerner argue that this is a fraud 
because tractors and combines are products of Western capitalism 
and could just as well have been brought to underdeveloped coun- 
tries by Westerners? The point is precisely that the West did not 
care to do what communism does with concentrated energy; the 
West forfeited its chance and handed it over to its adversary. 

This observation can be presented in the framework of the 
communist philosophy of history. The dialectical way of man- 
kind in the modern age is from irrational control to rational 
control—from the irrational control established by feudalism and 
superstition to the rational control by scientific law as applied 
by communism. The first half of this transformation is the elimi- 
nation of the irrational controls in order that the vacated room can 
then be filled by rationality. This, according to Marxism, is the 
exact role of bourgeois liberalism in dialectical history: to emanci- 
pate people from irrational controls and, in large-scale produc- 
tion, science, and universal schooling, lay the foundation of 
rationality. To be sure, liberalism and private property can never 
complete the job, predicated as they are on the merely preliminary 
rationality of private enterprise, which increasingly turns into 
irrationality; what Schumpeter has called the “higher all-inclu- 
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sive rationality’ of collectivism,’ the planned interlocking of 
specialized activities, is beyond the reach of individualism and is 
left to the next and last step of the dialectic, proletarian unifica- 
tion. But liberation, emancipation, education are the program 
of bourgeois liberalism, whether one considers them the final 
achievement in history, as liberalism itself does, or the transitional 
phase on the way to the next and final achievement, in the 
Marxist manner. Emancipation and individual rationalization 
are what the Western world claims, and Marxism grants, as its 
great achievement. In the Marxist picture, liberty, while only a 
transitional phase, is the necessary point of transition in the move- 
ment from the negative, the irrational, to the positive, the scien- 
tific communist life; it is the zero point, the point at which life 
is cleared of obstacles in order that the rational structure can be 
erected. 

But for the reasons indicated above, the white West fails to 
bring emancipation and rationalization to the non-white peoples 
under its control or within its cultural reach, and thus leaves the 
job to communism. The fact that there are backward countries 
at all can be blamed on the advanced countries, and must be so 
blamed in the cases of the colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
The case is more complicated in a white country like Russia her- 
self. Even there, however, it is perfectly sound to argue that, 
whatever the special explanation, the bourgeoisie failed its his- 
torical mission; weakness is no excuse in history. In any event, 
where the bourgeoisie has failed to do its liberal job, the liberal 
job is still to be done, in order that the communist unification, 
rationalization, and harmonization can be consummated. If 
liberalism fails, then communism must do the liberal job before 
proceeding to its own post-liberal job. It is not liberalism, it is 
communism, which comes as the liberator, the emancipator. Both 
Maritain and Toynbee have pointed this out in regard to Russia; 
it is no less true in regard to the non-white underdeveloped coun- 


8 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, 2nd ed. (New York 
1947) P- 196. 
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tries. This, then, is the appeal of communism to the common 
people at large; workers, peasants, craftsmen, and traders, all are 
reached by the appeal of liberalism which now accrues to 
communism. 

The transplantation of liberty from the democratic camp, where 
it is among the ends sought, to the communist camp, where it is 
only a transition to a very different final program, works unend- 
ing confusion. Emancipation as a weapon in the totalitarian 
arsenal is opposed by the democracies because Chiang Kai-shek 
and Franco, however undesirable, appear preferable to commu- 
nism if emancipation for communism is the only alternative. The 
theory behind this seems to be that they are pre-liberal, so one can 
hope to proceed from them to liberal democracy, while commu- 
nism is accepted by us too as post-liberal, a stage from which no 
return has yet been found. The effect is to lend a sombre sem- 
blance of confirmation to the charge of capitalist-fascist imperial- 


ism leveled against us; it strengthens our adversaries and confuses 


our friends and our own minds. Not until we have worked out 


a democratic philosophy of history comprehensive and profound 
enough to offset Marxism by subsuming it under our own prin- 


ciple can we hope to meet the challenge. 


I am very far from saying that all this is final or irresistible or 
inevitable. But I am profoundly concerned about an anti- 
communist propaganda which tries to express its message in terms 
of our own liberty and communist slavery. Such a propaganda 
fails to do justice to the enemy’s strength and appeal, and there- 
fore must fail to win over the doubters and waiverers. And it 
fails to take account of our own ideological weakness, which is 
a matter not of editing but of faith. What do we have to say to 
the Indian, Indonesian, Japanese, and for that matter, Chinese 
intellectuals? What to the peasants? What do we Westerners 
mean by the liberty we hold out to them? And if we know what 
we mean, how do we explain it to them in their language, not 


in ours, after we have failed them so long? 
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This, again, is not to say that all is well with communist propa- 
ganda. It would not be surprising if its effects on people began 
to wear off; the fact that it is being stepped up may suggest pre- 
cisely this. And, beyond the propaganda, the utopia itself may 
lose its appeal as its prerequisites are practiced before the eyes 
of the people. The revulsion against the horrors of being made 
over into something that man does not want to become, and should 
never become, must grow as those practices are widened and inten- 
sified. For years there has been a stream of refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain, even though we should not belittle the fact that 
Western students and prominent intellectuals continue to suc- 
cumb to communism’s power of attraction. It is far easier for 
Westerners than for Easterners to cross the Iron Curtain, and 
yet the net gain in this “exchange of populations” is markedly 
on the Western side. Infinitely more important, however, is the 
first mass-basis test of people’s reaction to the experience of com- 
munist rule: that among our Chinese and North Korean prisoners 
of war. It was fantastically bungled, but it has been the first 
great victory, nonetheless. 

Ultimately one may very well trust that all the people cannot 
be fooled all the time. The trouble is only that if they can be 
fooled for a while this may be too long for civilization to survive. 
That is why we had better put our propaganda, and our house, 
in order. 








THE STRATEGY OF EXPECTING 
THE WORST 


BY HANS NEISSER 


‘ie aim of the famous book by Neumann and Morgenstern, 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, is twofold: first, to 
give a definite meaning to what is called “rational’’ behavior of 
a human being who finds his path blocked by a “hostile’’ force 
(the term “‘hostile’’ will be explained immediately); and second, 
to investigate the particular problem of coalitions arising where- 
ever more than two parties are involved in the struggle. In the 
present discussion I shall deal only with the first of these—with 
the general strategy problem, as we may call it, in contrast to the 
special strategy problem, which concerns coalitions. In particu- 
lar, my intention is to investigate whether the parallelism between 
the theory of games (excluding games of pure hazard) and the 
theory of economic behavior, more generally of social behavior, 
so stressed by the authors, is justified. 

It would be pedantic, however, to separate strictly my brief 
presentation of the Neumann-Morgenstern theory itself (for con- 
venience I shall hereafter refer to its authors as N-M) from the 
discussion of its applicability to social processes. Some of my 
critical comments, although developed with a view to the prob- 
lem of applicability, point at the same time to necessary modifica- 
tions of the N-M concept of strategy, and can be illustrated from 
the realm of games as well as from that of social processes. Defini- 
tions cannot always be taken verbatim from the N-M book, but 
I am reasonably sure that the following formulations are in accord- 
ance with the authors’ line of thought. 


I 


Strategy in the general sense is constituted by men’s plans of 
action to combat a hostile force, with “hostile” referring to any 
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opponent who plans to thwart the first actor’s (A’s) intentions. 
Hostile forces are here contrasted to the “objective” or “neutral” 
forces of nature or society, which would act as they do even if A 
did not exist, and which are not modified to any noticeable extent 
by A’s actions. In the economic world the market under perfect 
competition represents a neutral force: under such conditions the 
individual seller has no strategy; he is not in a “fight,” but only 
adjusts to a given situation. The monopolist, on the other hand, 
clearly has a strategy—one by which he copes with the reaction of 
the consumers, the danger of rising competition, and the like. 

In a situation involving strategy there is always, of course, 
some degree of uncertainty. This may be classified under two 
headings: first, there is at least some uncertainty about conduct; 
and second, there is frequently also uncertainty about strength. 
To throw into relief the novelty of the N-M approach, let us 
first look briefly at the traditional interpretation of the way in 
which man is supposed to cope with uncertainty. 

It is assumed, at least where numerous repetitions of an action 
are possible, that man can estimate the strength of the different 
obstacles in his path with some degree of probability, in other 
words that the various alternative modes in which an obstacle can 
materialize can be given probability values adding up to 100 per- 
cent. ‘Thus he might estimate that there is a 50 percent probability 
of good weather tomorrow, a 40 percent probability of bad 
weather, and a 10 percent probability of very bad weather; he 
could then base his action on the highest probability, and assume 
that the weather will be good. If the alternatives assume numeri- 
cal values, uncertainty is traditionally dealt with also by means 
of averages. Thus if the probabilities of a course of action (say 
an investment) yielding a result of 75, 150, or zero are 50, 30, and 
20 percent, respectively, the actor can count on the “mathematical 
expectation” that on the average he will obtain a result of 82.5. 
Obviously these approaches are of value only if the party can 
frequently repeat his action, as a cardplayer may do. A 50 per- 
cent probability of a 75 result means that out of a hundred trials 
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fifty will yield 75, and only a long series of trials is reasonably 
sure to produce the expected average. Wherever repetition is 
not possible, the applicability of the probability approach in so 
simple a fashion is very questionable. 

For the problem of strategy proper, in which the actor deals 
with a hostile opponent, N-M indicate an approach which allows 
him, at least in a number of well defined instances, to disregard 
the penumbra of uncertainty which surrounds the outcome of 
his actions. This formalized approach has been developed pri- 
marily for the theory of games, but, as was pointed out above, the 
authors claim that it also furnishes a basic explanation of social 
and particularly of economic behavior. 

The N-M concept of strategy was developed for the two-party 
zero-sum game, which is one in which one player’s gains represent 
the other’s losses. It was easy to extend it to the constant-sum 
case, in which the gains of the two parties add to a given amount, 
regardless of the strategies chosen, but not to the variable-sum 
game, in which the aggregate gain does depend on the strategy 
chosen. Virtually all games, but not all important social proc- 
esses, are of the zero-sum character; and there are some games 
and many social processes in which more than two independent 
(not allied) parties participate. 

Let us at first disregard the problem of uncertainty about 
strength, and concentrate only on what N-M set forth as the 
rational strategy of a player who is uncertain about his opponent's 
conduct. It should be noted that in their view the choice of a 
strategy involves a decision in advance about all moves in the 
game; in chess, for example, it would be necessary to consider all 
future alternative moves by which the player would answer all 
possible future moves of his opponent. Thus, even in a game as 
complicated and long-drawn-out as chess, the strategy decisions 
of the two parties are regarded as made simultaneously, with each 
party being ignorant of the decision of the other; and, whatever 
the game, the decisions are made by both parties on the basis of 
the same information (which, in the particular case of chess, 
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concerns exclusively the rules of the game). In practice nobody 
can play chess in this fashion, or any game consisting of more 
than a few possible moves, but I shall discuss this aspect of the 
strategy concept later. 

The N-M theory of rational behavior in the face of uncer- 
tainty about conduct is presented in a schema. The outcome 
of the struggle always depends on the decisions of both parties. 
If A has three possible strategies, and if B also has three, then 
nine alternative outcomes are possible. ‘These can easily be 
represented in a double-entry table, or matrix, as shown in Table 
1. There the horizontal rows denote A’s strategies, numbered 
I, 11, 11, and the outcome or pay-off of the game for A, this varying 
according to the strategy he chooses. The columns denote B’s 
strategies, also numbered I, 0, 111; the pay-off for B need not be 
entered, as it is the same as that of A, with opposite sign. There 
is a legitimate question, of course, whether the outcome of a deci- 
sion can always be expressed in numerical terms, but this question 
may be disregarded. 


TABLE I. A’s Pay-Off 
“Saddle Point” Present 














B 
I II III 
A 
I 1 —1 4 
II oO —2 1 
III 2 oO 3 




















For a given strategy of B, the optimum strategy for A is easily 
seen; if B takes 1, for example, A should clearly choose 11. But 
the problem is to determine the rational action for A to take 


when he does not know which strategy B will follow. And the 
N-M answer is what we may call the principle of least risk. For 
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each course of action that he himself might take, A determines 
the lowest possible pay-off, and he then chooses that course whose 
lowest pay-off is the most advantageous to him. Thus he finds 
that if he follows 1, the least he can expect among the possible 
outcomes is —1, which would occur if B chose u; if A takes u, 
the least pay-off will be —2; and if he takes 1, it will be zero. 
Of these he prefers the largest value, zero, and therefore he 
chooses 11. In other words, A maximizes the row minima: he 
chooses the “minimax” value. 

The outcome for A is by no means certain, but A’s uncertainty 
about B’s choices is not allowed to influence A’s decisions. And 
whatever the outcome for A, he can be only pleasantly surprised; 
his pay-off can be higher than expected, but not lower. This 
would not be true if he followed the probability approach. If 
A estimated at 60 percent, for example, the probability of B 
choosing 11, and granted B’s 1 and 11 choices probabilities of 20 
percent each, he would choose 1, which would give him a most 
probable outcome of 4, but a possible unpleasant surprise of —1. 
Under these assumptions also the mathematical expectation based 
on averages would indicate a choice of 1 for A. 

The result of the least-risk strategy may appear trite, but closer 
examination shows that it is not. To show this by illustrations 
taken from other than exceedingly simple games or from social] 
processes is impossible, however, unless one substantially modifies 
the N-M concept of strategy. 

As has been pointed out, the N-M strategy is all-embracing: 
for any multi-move game, that is, one consisting of a substantial 
number of consecutive moves alternating with moves of the oppo- 
nent, an N-M strategy provides in advance the answer to any move 
the opponent can possibly make. But for any situation in which 
there is a substantial number of moves and corresponding alterna- 
tives, this procedure is clearly impracticable, even impossible. This 
is acknowledged by N-M, but the mathematical preoccupation 
that characterizes their book has prevented them from examining 
the difficulties and arriving at a more workable concept of strategy. 
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A more workable strategy can best be made clear by reference 
to the game of chess. If a chess player tried to calculate in 
advance all alternative courses of the game consequent on his 
move, he would be following the N-M concept of strategy; this, 


_ in fact, is the popular view of masterful chess play. Actually, it 


is only in rather exceptional circumstances, particularly though 
not exclusively in the end game, that such calculation is possible 
for more than a few moves ahead. The classical style of playing 
chess is not primarily calculation, but consists in building up a 
strong position according to “rules of thumb”; by accumulating 
small positional advantages, move by move, the player will finally 
be able to bring superior forces to play on a specific sector of his 
opponent’s position, and to start a destructive attack. Hence a 
strong move is not one that is based on the player’s foresight of 
the whole subsequent course of the game, with all its possible 
alternatives, but one that creates a position in which the player 
is reasonably sure of having a good next move, whatever the oppo- 
nent does; in other words, he comes out relatively well, even if 
his opponent makes the most damaging answer possible. ‘This 
too is the N-M concept of strategy, but it is the principle of least 
risk, not the principle of all-embracing advance calculation. 

In the military field the contrast between the two is evident 
in the contrast between Napoleon’s dictum, “I never have had a 
plan,” and the boast that Bernard Shaw has him make in Back 
to Methuselah: “I can launch ten thousand men across a frontier 
and a chain of mountains and know to a mile exactly where they 
will be at the end of seven weeks.” In the few cases in which 
Napoleon undertook to predict more than simple victory, he 
limited himself to stating that within a few months he would be 
“in the heart of” the enemy’s country—leaving open the detailed 
course of the campaign. The meaning of “I never have had a 
plan” is quite clear: his calculated arrangements covered only the 
phase before the first contact with the enemy, and were supposedly 


so strong that, whatever the enemy did, Napoleon was sure he 
would have an answer. 
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Another illustration of the contrast between the two concepts 
of strategy is provided by MacArthur’s winter campaign in Korea 
in 1950. After the set-back, public discussion concentrated on 
whether military intelligence had failed, and whether the general 
had sufficient advance information about the Chinese counter- 
attack. Such stress on the performance of military intelligence 
is quite unreasonable, because wholly reliable information about 
the opponent’s intentions in all possible circumstances is not to 
be had. If there was a failure in strategy, it was a failure not in 
all-embracing advance calculation, but in risk appraisal: a rational 
least-risk strategy would have expected the worst, that is, a Chinese 
attack, and would have organized the American advance in such 
a way that the attack could be met with sufficient force. 

Even “playing on position,” as here opposed to the principle of 
complete advance calculation, has as its premise the validity of 
least-risk strategy. In the following sections I shall examine 
this validity itself. I shall also briefly discuss strategy situations 
more complicated than the one described in Table 1, and outline 
the N-M treatment of these situations. It will be clear from the 
context whether the narrower concept of strategy, in the sense 
of advance calculation, can be adhered to, or whether it is neces- 
sary to substitute the concept of playing on position. 


II 


In the first place, we have to examine what is meant by the con- 
tention that least-risk strategy constitutes rational behavior. If 
it is said, as it might be, that Western civilization in the last few 
centuries has been characterized by rational behavior, the inten- 
tion is to set up a contrast with traditional, magical, or basically 
emotional behavior. Rational behavior in this sense is action 
oriented on experience gained by the methods of science and 
interpreted in the spirit of science; thus it is rational to try to 
increase the fertility of one’s land by putting in more fertilizer, 
and it is not rational to do so by performing ritual incantations. 
This kind of rational behavior has never been wholly absent, 
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of course, in any stage of human development, but in modern 
history the non-rational influences of a basically traditional, 
magical, or emotional character can be regarded as definitely 
subordinate, at least in economic life. 

Rational behavior of this type is not always possible, however. 
Wherever uncertainty is substantial, and a probability pattern 
that would provide some insurance against risk is either not 
known or not stable, it is impossible even for an expert to give 
rational advice; or rather, in such a situation there are no experts. 
Stock-exchange speculation, except for certain well defined situa- 
tions, belongs in this category. And in many instances the con- 
duct of an opponent cannot be predicted with that degree of 
certainty which alone would represent the basis for rational action 
in the scientific sense. 

The least-risk strategy, as formulated in the N-M minimax 
approach, liberates the individual from the uncertainty attaching 
to such situations, and it is undoubtedly for this reason that the 
authors regard it as a necessary implementation of the concept 
of rationality. But it is obvious that rational behavior in the 
sense of the least-risk strategy does not prevail, even in our times, 
to the same extent as rational behavior in the sense defined above. 
In other words, we cannot maintain that men typically apply the 
least-risk strategy, even though it is optimal strategy; hence the 
term “rational” assumes here a normative character. In chess, for 
example, most amateur players have never grasped the essence of 
the classical style, and even some masters have disdained it, rely- 
ing on their power of advance calculation. 

Even when it is conceived as optimal rather than typical 
behavior, the least-risk strategy is in need of modifications, as 
mentioned above and to some extent acknowledged by N-M them- 
selves. The first modification to be discussed here has been dealt 
with in a celebrated mathematical theorem of Neumann’s. The 
problem is the following. We have found that rational choice 
according to the minimax rule would mean, in the circumstances 
presented in Table 1, that A would choose m1, “expecting” B to 
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choose 11.1 And analogously we find—always remembering that in 
the N-M approach A and B make their strategy decisions simul- 
taneously, in advance of the actual playing—that B’s rational 
choice would be 11, expecting A to choose 11 (in examining B’s 
possible courses of action it is necessary, of course, to reverse the 
signs, as A’s gain is B’s loss). In other words, the expectations of 
both parties are fulfilled. Each follows the course expected of 
him by the other, and there is no surprise. An unpleasant sur- 
prise is made impossible by the application of least-risk strategy. 
A pleasant surprise, however, is made impossible only by the par- 
ticular construction of the matrix. 

A matrix that has this property of excluding the possibility of 
a pleasant surprise is said, in mathematical parlance, to have a 
saddle point. ‘There are many games—chess, for example— 
which would have this characteristic if played according to the 
N-M strategy; and there are also social situations that can be 
correctly described in this way—for example, the market situation 
called duopoly, in which the market holds a great number of 
buyers but only two sellers, not in alliance. But it is not, of course, 
the general case. 

Table 11 is a matrix that does not have a saddle point. Here 
A chooses 111, expecting B to choose 111, but B chooses 1, expecting 
A to choose 11. This situation is troublesome, if not for the concept 
of rationality then for the stability of social behavior, for A, seeing 
that B tends to choose 1 and not m1, may conclude that B will al- 
ways choose 1; and A may then be tempted to choose 11, which yields 
him a higher pay-off than 11, the course that minimax strategy 
requires him to follow. In other words, A, believing he has 
“found out” B, may play on B’s strategy as found out. But from 
analogous motives B too may choose a course different from that 
dictated by minimax strategy. And the result would be an erratic 
and unpredictable course of events. 

1 The term “expecting” is not quite correct, as A harbors no definite expecta- 
tions about B’s choice, but rather “reckons on” the possibility that B might choose 


1. Since there is no convenient noun, however, for “reckoning on,” I have 
retained “expectations,” and ask the reader to interpret it as explained here. 
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TABLE 11. A’s Pay-Off 
No “Saddle Point” 
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Neumann’s solution of this problem can here be only roughly 
suggested. He replaces the notion of a pure strategy, as described 
above, by that of a mixed strategy, according to which A will not 
consistently choose a specific course of action—the course dictated 
by the minimax principle—-but will follow all possibilities with 
frequencies selected according to a specified mathematical rule 
and calculated to minimax the mathematical expectation in each 
play, rather than the pay-off itself. Mixed strategy indicates how 
to play in a series of games, and leaves to chance the strategy 
applied in an individual game. It follows that in the individual 
encounter it is impossible for B to surmise what A will do, and 
to play accordingly. Again in this strategy—but for reasons that 
need not be gone into—there are neither pleasant nor unpleas- 
ant surprises possible; mixed strategy is stable behavior. 

It is clear that we have now left the realm of empirical analysis 
and dwell on normative ground. Wherever the number of alter- 
natives is substantial, only higher mathematics can indicate what 
rational mixed strategy would be. In this context, however, 
another aspect of mixed strategy is more important. In each 
individual encounter the strategy followed by either party is 
chosen at random, and thus the outcome for either party can be 
extremely unfavorable. Mixed strategy is pursued, nevertheless, 
because, on the average over a number of games, it minimaxes the 
party’s gain; in other words, B has no strategy by which he could 
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reduce A’s average pay-off below A’s expectations. Thus the scheme 
of mixed strategy resembles the traditional approach to uncertainty 
which relies on averages: in spite of the uncertainty that shrouds 
a particular action, rational men know how to proceed, because 
over a sufficiently large number of trials the average outcome is 
virtually certain. 

I am aware that this interpretation, which lays stress on the 
average outcome over a series of games, may seem to be at vari- 
ance with certain explanatory remarks by N-M (see the not very 
clear passages in Theory of Games, 2nd ed., p. 147). But while 
it is quite true, as N-M contend, that mixed strategy minimaxes 
the mathematical expectation of the pay-off in each separate play, 
this procedure—as contrasted with minimaxing the pay-off itself— 
can be of significance for the player only if a series of games is 
played. 

There is also another respect in which the traditional proba- 
bility approach to uncertainty must make inroads on least-risk 
strategy. For multi-move games, as was pointed out above, the 
N-M concept of strategy has to be modified by introducing the 
notion of “‘rules of thumb,” which allow a playing ‘“‘on position.” 
But how are the rules of thumb established which decide whether 
a move is strong or weak? Without doubt, these rules are based 
on experience. In games, they are based partly on the observa- 
tion of empirical regularities—on the observation, for example, 
that a certain two chess players usually draw if they have equal 
forces, but that victory always goes to the one who gives up a 
bishop while the other gives up a rook. In general, however, the 
rules of thumb are based on “‘other-things-being-equal” laws of 
nature or social behavior—laws that refer in warfare, for example, 
to such matters as the relative strength of fire power, the possibili- 
ties of transportation, the influence of landscape formation on 
troop movements. 

The most important peculiarity of the rules of thumb is that 
they cannot, because of the complexity of the surroundings, claim 
the certainty of the laws of nature. To be sure, it is their tend- 
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ency, especially in warfare, to become rigid and to survive a basic 
change in the circumstances, that is, to be retained in the teeth 
of new experience. But even if this does not happen, even if 
they are duly modified in any given situation on the basis of all 
available information, they have only the character of a proba- 
bility judgment. And, like all rules governing social conduct, 
they are applied not because their consequences appear certain (as 
would the outcome of a pure minimax strategy), but because the 
risk arising from the remaining fringe of uncertainty appears 
bearable. Hence wherever exact advance calculation is impos- 
sible, whether in social life or in games, even least-risk strategy 
has a probability basis, since it rests on risk estimates and will- 
ingness to bear risks. 

We have still to consider how least-risk strategy is related to 
that type of uncertainty which we have hitherto disregarded: 
uncertainty about strength. In games the most familiar example 
of this kind of uncertainty is the card hands dealt to the opponent, 
or to the partner. N-M regard the act of dealing as a “chance 
move,” and consider its theory to rest on the traditional proba- 
bility approach. In other words, a player knows from the rules 
of the game the probabilities regarding the various hands that 
can be dealt to his opponent or partner, and on the basis of this 
knowledge he can choose, before seeing his own cards, the strategy 
that minimaxes his gain over a considerable number of hands. 
At this moment the information available to him is identical with 
the information available to his opponent, because the probabili- 
ties in question are established by mathematical laws. 

It is easy to see why N-M did not introduce the least-risk prin- 
ciple as a strategy for dealing with uncertainty about strength, 
but instead incorporated the traditional probability approach in 
their concept of rational behavior. To expect the worst possible 
hand for oneself and one’s partner, and the best possible hand 
for the opponent, would be to expect a situation that hardly ever 
occurs, and would make playing thoroughly unattractive. 

But uncertainty about strength in games is not validly analo- 
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gous to uncertainty about strength in social processes. In games, 
as we have seen, there is a situation, occurring before the begin- 
ning of the play, when the information of the parties is identical. 
It is impossible to find such a moment in social processes. ‘There 
the various parties’ information about strength necessarily differs 
according to the moment we choose; in other words, at any par- 
ticular moment a party has seen at least some of its “cards” which 
have not been seen by the opponent. Hence the probability esti- 
mates of the parties are subjective; each differs from the other, 
for A’s matrix looks different to A from what it looks to B, in 
contrast to the situation in games. 

The adage that life is not a game is indeed justified. In games, 
but not in life, uncertainty about strength is eliminated or is 
transformed by the fact that play starts at a certain moment, before 
which information is identical for the two sides, and ends at a cer- 
tain moment.” It is worth pointing out that the analogy between 
chess and warfare has been disputed before: it was Tolstoy who 
pointed out that the performance of a rook is always the same— 
he is never negligent, tired, discouraged, mutinous—while the 
performance of troops is never wholly predictable. 


III 


What has been said thus far has not so much attacked the validity 
of the least-risk principle as limited its applicability. ‘There are 
situations, however, even in the two-person encounter, in which 
the very rationality of that strategy must be disputed. This can 
be seen from Table 11, which is, incidentally, of the saddle-point 
type. 

If A chooses strategy 1, in accordance with the minimax rule, 
he reduces his maximum loss to —g, but it remains a loss. Sup- 
pose even a loss of —1 is ruinous for A; then in choosing 1 he 
knows that ruin is certain, whatever B decides. But if A chooses 

2 The significance of the fact that games have an end defined by their rules is 
discussed, in connection with the N-M theory of multi-move games under perfect 


information, in a paper by the present writer entitled “Oligopoly, Anticipations 
and the Theory of Games,” to be published in Economie Appliquée, Paris. 
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TABLE ul. A’s Pay-Off 
A Ruinous Game 
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11 he at least has a chance to come out well, for there is at least 
the possibility that B will choose 11. In our example this could 
happen only if B’s view of the matrix differed from A’s view. 
And, as was shown above, this is possible in social processes, 
because of the uncertainty about strength; in addition, A may 
surmise that B’s style will prevent him from fully ascertaining 
A’s strategic possibilities, or from making use of all strategies ot 
his own that an impartial observer would list. 

Matrixes of this form, in which a party is ruined, whatever he 
does, so long as the opponent acts wisely, are the consequence of 
unequal forces, and do not occur in games of pure skill, for the 
rules of such games are calculated to give each party an equal 
chance, at least in the long run.* In social processes, on the other 
hand, the forces are frequently unequal, and therefore ruinous 
matrixes can easily materialize. Here, in contrast to games, such 
situations may be impossible to avoid. And clearly, if least-risk 
strategy guarantees ruin, while a different strategy at least leaves 
open a possibility of survival or even of gain, the least-risk strategy 
cannot be regarded as rational. 

Of course, if unquestionable information is available about the 
opponent’s style or strength, this must be taken into considera- 
tion; but the matrix will then be different, as some of the alter- 


8 Games of hazard are usually ruinous even in the long run, because the odds 
are unfavorable, because one plays against a much wealthier opponent, or for other 
reasons; it is rational to stay away from them. In many games of skill there is 
an element of chance, and hence a risk of ruin if the stakes are sufficiently high, 
but in the long run the chances are equal for each party. 
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Native strategies will be eliminated. We are not, however, 
considering a situation in which information is available which, 
if properly evaluated, would give A’s matrix a more favorable 
shape than indicated in Table m1. Our problem here is a situa- 
tion in which, according to available information, some strategies 
are not impossible but are unlikely, or at least are not wholly 
certain. These must be included in the matrix, but, to repeat, 
if the least-risk principle spells ruin, it is not rational to disregard 
probability information about the opponent’s conduct (techni- 
cally, the minimax rule can be maintained by disregarding all 
arrays with a ruinous pay-off, but this is only another way of 
expressing the change in the strategical principle). By not apply- 
ing least-risk strategy, Lee won the battle of Chancellorsville, 
Napoleon that of Austerlitz, Frederick the Great that of Leuthen 
—all three against heavy odds. And in this light also Hitler’s 
offensive in the Battle of the Bulge appears more justified than 
critics have been willing to admit: since it was clear in the fall 
of 1944 that in the long run Germany was certain to lose, provided 
the Allies acted correctly, it was rational for Hitler to use the 
small chance that they would not. 

N-M discuss a ruinous situation only in reference to one in 
which there is no saddle point, where mixed strategy is applicable: 
the case of Sherlock Holmes against Professor Moriarty, from an 
early story of Conan Doyle’s (Theory of Games, Section 18, 4:4). 
Sherlock Holmes has to go to the Continent for an investigation 
of Moriarty’s crimes, and if Moriarty catches up with him, at 
Dover or before, Holmes is lost, since his opponent apparently 
possesses superhuman powers in physical combat. Holmes out- 
wits Moriarty by stopping at the intermediate station, Canterbury, 
and triumphantly watches Moriarty’s train pass by on the way to 
Dover. 

The strategy matrix for Holmes (regarded as A, with Moriarty 
as B) is shown in Table tv, wherein 1 denotes going to Dover, and 
11. denotes stopping at Canterbury; this matrix is adapted from 
one in Theory of Games, where Moriarty’s pay-off is given (the 
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TABLE Iv. A’s Pay-Off 
Sherlock Holmes’ Dilemma 
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value of 50 is of course arbitrary, and the result would not be 
f materially changed by using another value in this 11-1 array, where 
- } the figure need only be greater than zero and less than 100). 


% N-M demonstrate that the application of mixed strategy would 
1 produce a 60 percent probability of Moriarty going to Dover, and 
s thus that there is a 60 percent probability that Holmes should 
a stop in Canterbury. On the average, over a sufficient number 
1 of trials, Moriarty’s probability of victory would be 48 percent.* 
d This information would be useless to Holmes, however, because 
e the first trial itself is decisive, and these frequencies can tell him 


nothing about Moriarty’s action in this single decisive trial. ‘Thus 
n it is not correct to assert, with N-M, that “the whole trip is unnec- 
« essary because the loser could be determined before the start’ 
n (Theory of Games, p. 178, note 1). Actually, Holmes plays on 
). Moriarty’s style, because, in his situation, least-risk strategy offers 
n no guidance. And the outcome justifies his estimation of his oppo- 
it nent’s style. 


y 

t- IV 

Ys We have found that the least-risk principle is applicable only in 

0 non-ruinous situations, and that therefore its relevance to social 
processes is very considerably limited. A further restriction of 

'y its social relevance arises from the fact that it is necessarily and 

d 


4 More accurately, the probability represented here by 60 percent lies between 
m one-half and two-thirds, and that represented by 48 percent lies between four- 
1e ninths and one-half. 
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admittedly limited to the two-person zero-sum (or constant-sum) 
situation. 

Most games are two-party situations, though a party may be 
composed of more than one player (there are, of course, a few 
multiple-party games, such as poker). In social life, on the other 
hand, struggles in which more than two parties are involved are 
by no means rare; a clear example is oligopoly, in which a great 
number of buyers meet a few, though more than two, sellers in a 
market, the sellers not acting collusively. ‘The N-M theory of 
general strategy in games can shed no light on such situations. 

The zero-sum condition is also a serious limitation, even though 
the theory of the zero-sum game can be extended to the constant- 
sum situation, where the gains of the two parties add to a given 
amount, regardless of the strategies chosen. All social processes 
that are destructive can be regarded as zero-sum cases, but the 
productive social processes only accidentally satisfy either the 
zero-sum or the constant-sum condition; ® in duopoly, for exam- 
ple, the duopolists’ aggregate profits will in general vary accord- 
ing to their strategy (output) decisions. 

The difference between the two types of processes arises from 
the fact that in productive processes the “hostility” of one party 
to the other is only incidental, and is much less than it is in 
destructive processes. If there are only two sellers in the market, 
each cannot help taking heed of the output and selling decisions 
of the other; each, in making a decision, substantially influences 
the outcome for the other. But the aim of each party is to maxi- 
mize his own profit, not to minimize the profit of the other— 
and in productive processes these two aims are not identical. It 
is possible, of course, that the duopolists are at war with each 
other, each trying to drive the other out of business. In that case 
we have a zero-sum process, where, as in chess, the outcome may 
be described numerically by an index; we may say, for example, 
that victory for A is indicated by the value of 1, defeat by —1, 
and a draw by zero. In military warfare there are no rules of the 


5 Such exceptional situations are discussed in the paper cited above, in note 2. 
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game which unequivocally indicate for each individual action 
what represents victory, draw, or defeat; instead the parties work 
at cross purposes, and that is enough in this case to satisfy the 
zero-sum condition, and to make applicable the least-risk strategy, 
duly modified. 

For those social processes, however, that do not intrinsically 
represent either a zero-sum or a constant-sum situation—that is, 
for the productive social processes—no strategy principle elimi- 
nating uncertainty about conduct, analogous to the least-risk prin- 
ciple, has been found. The reason is the very fact that the proc- 
esses are productive, the action of one party not being intended 
to thwart the goal of the other (in Chapter 11 of their book, on 
general non-zero-sum games, N-M discuss not the problem of 
general strategy, but only that of coalitions). In other words, 
the opposing forces are not “hostile,” in the sense required by 


the theory of games. 


In a word, then, the attempted parallelism between games and 
social processes cannot be wholly justified. And for this there 
are three basic reasons. 

In the first place, it is usually only in “destructive” social proc- 
esses, in which hostile forces are involved, and among these it is 
only in those that are non-ruinous in character, that the strategy of 
expecting the worst is a rational procedure, in the sense of the 
“best” strategy. 

Second, so far as it is applicable, this strategy is in the vast 
majority of situations based on rules of thumb, which do not have 
the certainty of the classical laws of physics, and therefore its 
application does not completely dispel the uncertainty about 
conduct. 

And finally, since in social processes, in contrast to games, there 
is no antecedent moment at which the information of the parties 
is identical, it is not possible to design a type of strategy which, 
like the mixed strategy in games, imparts stability to the social: 
behavior of the parties. 














JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF FREEDOM’ 


BY MAURICE NATANSON 


I desire to speak somewhere without 
bounds ... for I am convinced that 
I cannot exaggerate enough even to 
lay the foundation of a true ex- 
pression—Thoreau 


as Is now a commonplace in discussions of existentialism to 
distinguish between existentialism the fad, the darling of the Left 
Bank and of the sensation seekers, and existentialism the serious 
philosophical endeavor to explicate the categories and structure 
of man’s existence in its unique and immediate being. Never- 
theless, any discussion of the writings of Jean-Paul Sartre seems, 
like a tropistic reaction of a plant, to bend toward a confused 
admixture of ontology, ethics, psychology, literature, and pub: 
licity. It is beyond the scope of my present intentions to deter- 
mine the reasons for the unclarified status of Sartre’s thought, 
but that lack of clarification may be taken as a starting point for 
an examination into the meaning of Sartre’s conception of existen- 


tial freedom. 


Sartre and his Philosophical Position 


Who is this enfant terrible who is at once philosopher, psycholo- 
gist, novelist, dramatist, commentator, editor, lecturer, and dis- 
turber of the peace? His personal history? is not of crucial 
importance to us here. After learning that one of his parents 
was Catholic and the other Protestant, that his father died when 


1 This article is part of work accomplished under the author’s tenure as an 
American Council of Learned Societies Scholar, 1951-52. 
2See M. Beigbeder, L’homme Sartre (Paris 1947) . 
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Sartre was four years old, that Sartre’s childhood was that of a 
constantly sick and ailing boy, that he ultimately went on to the 
study of philosophy, received a doctorate in philosophy, and 
subsequently published a torrent of books, we are still left with 
something of a mystery: with the fundamental question, “What 
is this man seeking philosophically?” and the related question, 
“What has led him to undertake this search?” Let us take these 
two questions in order. 

First, what is Sartre seeking? In the simplest terms, he is 
seeking to describe the being of man in reality, but to comprehend 
that being in a radical and irreducible manner. The object of 
existential inquiry is man’s being in the world as such; and there- 
fore it is concerned not with special aspects of the business, pro- 
fessional, or artistic world in which men live, but with the neces- 
sary and essential conditions for being in all realms, for all men. 
Before we are citizens or fathers or employees or Protestants or 
Kantians, we are: we find ourselves in the midst of things, we 
are beings in the world. To understand the full nature and 
significance of this being in the world is a central task for exis- 
tential philosophy. Its importance is apparent only when we 
realize that all subsequent analyses in Sartre stem from the analysis 
of the ground phenomenon of being in the world. For Sartre, 
then, existential philosophy is the analysis of being, and proceeds 
through the study of man’s being in the world. Such an analysis 
leads ultimately to the structures of the self, and the multiple 
aspects of the relationships between the self and other selves. The 
dialectic between self and other selves is the key to Sartre’s con- 
cept of human freedom. 

If Sartre’s search is then the search for being, a search that will 
lead in its final consequences to man’s freedom, we may now ask 
our second question: what has led Sartre to undertake this search? 
It is possible, of course, to answer this kind of question in a num- 
ber of ways. We may try to develop a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion of Sartre’s behavior—which, by the way, has been done; ® or, 


8 See S. Naesgaard, “Le complexe de Sartre,” in Psyché (June 1948). 
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at the other extreme, we may attempt to analyze his problem 
purely on a philosophical plane. But more is involved: we are 
really faced with a basic problem, which is how to account for the 
multiple and divergent roots of existential philosophizing as they 
appear in the total cultural and historical heritage of man—for 
it should now be clear, even if it has not been explicitly stated, 
that existentialism as the search for man’s being as such is an 
inseparable part of the organic nucleus of the human intellectual 
heritage. 

As a distinctive attitude and cultural phenomenon, as a central 
nerve trunk in the corpus of world literature, and, finally, as an 
historical development, the content of existential! thought may 
be summarily indicated by listing four of its predominant char- 
acteristics. Existential thought is characterized, first, by a pro- 
found concern for the everlasting categories of man’s being, his 
fear, dread, suffering, aloneness, anguish, and death; second, by 
the fact that it takes man as the object of its inquiry, but man 
as an “unhappy consciousness,” as a fragmentary and fragmented 
creature who locates his existence in a cosmos that is at once 
overpowering, threatening, and demanding; third, by its internal 
un-neutrality toward God—the existentialist’s dialogue takes 
place in an empty cathedral, and the protagonists debate the 
terminology of the mass and, more important, for whom the mass 
is to be said; and fourth, by a decisive concern with man’s authen- 
ticity in existence, his gift of freedom which is his anguish, his 
total responsibility which is his dread. 

If existential thought, both as an attitude and as a philosophy, 
is properly indicated by this characterization, it is now possible 
to understand the several roots for the development of existen- 
tialism in literature, history, and philosophy proper. 

First, the literary background. When Ecclesiastes sought to 
transcend vanity in a sad and aching wisdom, when Job sought 
God's will from the embroiled margin of his distress, when 
Abraham wrestled with the paradox of faith and filial love, of 
God’s will and man’s obligation—in all of these instances the 
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thread of existential distress and wonder began to be woven and 
defined. 

It is impossible to read Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Kafka, without 
being faced with the existential problems of the human condi- 
tion. “What if my whole life has really been wrong?” asks 
Tolstoy’s Ivan Ilyich, who, in the illuminated immediacy of the 
realization that he is dying, is faced with the irrevocable medi- 
ocrity and banality of his lived life. One fine morning Kafka’s 
Joseph K. is accused of an unknowable, transcendent guilt, is com- 
pelled to prepare a defense of his innocence before unreachable 
courts, and is ultimately destroyed in a moment of terrifying 
solitude by the bureaucratic agents of an incomprehensible power. 
Dostoievsky’s Underground Man is hurled shivering and jangled 
into an alien and thwarting reality that blockades his soul and 
suffocates his sensibility; Raskolnikoff is spliced between Nietzsche 
and Kant, and the finality of every character Dostoievsky ever 
created is sounded by Ivan Karamazov, who cries, “I must have 
justice or I will destroy myself!”’ 

In literature, then, the existential content is defined by the 
dualisms of man’s existence: guilt and salvation, authenticity and 
self-deceit, necessity and freedom. 

Now the historical background. Ages of crisis and upheaval 
have always produced characteristic literatures. An extended 
study might consider such literatures from Montaigne to the 
present day. We must restrict ourselves, however, to the histori- 
cal background of Sartre’s thought, and even more specifically to 
the notion of the “extreme situation.” It should not be forgotten 
that the Paris school of existentialism is the product, historically, 
of two world wars. Sartre served in the French army, was cap- 
tured by the Nazis, was incarcerated in a concentration camp, 
escaped, made his way back to France, and served with distinction 
in the French underground. The extreme situation is the sign 
of the underground movement: the lives of a large number of 
persons, known and unknown, depend upon the actions of a 
single person; capture and torture are an everyday affair; death 
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is always a fellow traveler, likely to upset one’s plans at any 
moment; the entire concept of time is transvalued and 
transformed. 

Thus any analysis of Sartre’s thought must take into serious 
account the general pattern of the historical situation: the phe- 
nomenon of the lost generation between the wars; the physical 
and cultural devastation of France during the occupation; the 
present conflict of parties wrangling desperately in the face of 
another and perhaps final wave of death. 

And finally the philosophical background. Any serious consid- 
eration of Sartre’s thought would have to go into extended analyses 
of the influence of Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Husserl, 
and Heidegger. Obviously this is not possible in a paragraph 
or two. I shall try, however, to do the impossible: to summarize 
in a sentence the basic influence that each of these philosophers 
had upon Sartre. 

Kant: In the spirit of Kant’s Copernican revolution, Sartre 
seeks to comprehend the nature of being via an analysis of man’s 
being. 

Hegel: Hegel’s ideas of the “unhappy consciousness” and the 
dialectic between Master and Slave, in the Phenomenology of 
Mind, reappear in Sartre’s main work and have central importance. 

Kierkegaard: Kierkegaard’s categories of man’s fear, dread, 
trembling, and anguish are transformed by Sartre so as to operate 
within an atheistic position. 

Nietzsche: Sartre accepts Nietzsche’s proclamation, ‘God is 
dead,” and seeks to find the final expression of this dictum. 

Husserl: Sartre, with Husserl, seeks to return to the “things 
themselves” of experience, and to describe those things phe- 
nomenologically, so that all analyses are essentially in terms of 


consciousness. 

Heidegger: With Heidegger, and so too with Sartre, the starting 
point is man’s being-in-the-world, the method is phenomenologi- 
cal, the result is a radical interpretation of self and authenticity. 

These fragmentary statements of influences on Sartre have 
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prepared the way for a statement of his general philosophical 
position, through which alone a real understanding of his phi- 
losophy of freedom is possible. 

I shall first try to state the essence of Sartre’s philosophic posi- 
tion in a few clear sentences. For Sartre, human being, as man’s 
consciousness, is in a dialectical relationship with non-human 
being, the “stuff” of nature. The outstanding characteristic of 
this dialectic is the dynamic, changing, and flux-like status of 
human consciousness, which nowhere can find permanence, surety, 
or absolutes, but must continually define its condition and nature 
through the choices it makes in life. Thus for Sartre there are no 
eternal or a priori certitudes, there is no absolute basis for per- 
manent relationships between persons. Man must make himself, 
that is, he must choose his ideals, his meanings, and his destiny. 
Freedom consists in such acts of choice and self-definition; but 
man is forced to define himself, since he has no permanent self 
upon which to rely. Man’s state of perpetual redefinition and 
flux is what Sartre means by “nothingness,” and to this nothing- 
ness man is condemned. We are, for Sartre, condemned to be 
free. The individual, reacting to this condition, can choose him- 
self as authentic or inauthentic. 

Some of these ideas may now be clarified in greater detail. Let 
us consider first the problem of being and its polarities. Being, 
for Sartre, is that which appears to us—phenomena, in the 
Aristotelian rather than the Kantian sense of the term. But there 
are two aspects of all being: the being of man, consciousness; and 
the being of objects, which is non-consciousness. The conscious- 
ness of man is in perpetual relationship with the things of reality. 
While consciousness is moving, shifting, altering constantly, non- 
consciousness is inert, non-reflective, a plenum. 

Second, the self. If the human being is a consciousness in con- 
stant transition, then the essence of that transition, the very 
reason for that transition, is the nothingness of the self. Sartre 
conceives of the self as a kind of projectile, which implicitly lacks 
the ability to give itself a permanent foundation. All dimensions 
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of the self share this impermanence: the past of the self, its past 
deeds, its memories, its recollections, are all subject to change in 
their meaning, as future events cause those happenings to be 
revaluated. The present of the self we have already charac- 
terized as the nothingness of a cardinal instability and projection. 
The future of the self is ambiguous, and to be chosen. 

Third, other selves. Relations between selves are, for Sartre, 
essentially paradoxical and antagonistic. I first locate the Other 
epistemologically when he looks at me. The “look” of the Other 
causes a kind of hemorrhaging of my subjectivity: I feel like an 
object for the Other’s subjectivity. Since I can never grasp the 
Other as subject for my subjectivity, the concrete human rela- 
tionships of love, hate, sadism, masochism, and the like are all 
developed in the light of this subject-object dualism. 

Fourth, the situation. Self and the Other, however, are not 
understood by Sartre in epistemological isolation. ‘They are 
involved always in a situation. Sartre writes: 


For us, man is defined first of all as a being “in a situation.” 
That means that he forms a synthetic whole with his situation— 
biological, economic, political, cultural, etc. He cannot be dis- 
tinguished from his situation, for it forms him and decides his 
possibilities; but, inversely, it is he who gives it meaning by 
making his choices within it and by it. To be in a situation, as 
we see it, is to choose oneself in a situation, and men differ from 
one another in their situations and also in the choices they them- 
selves make of themselves. What men have in common is not 
a “nature” but a condition, that is, an ensemble of limits and 
restrictions. The inevitability of death, the necessity of work- 
ing for a living, of living in a world already inhabited by other 
men. Fundamentally this condition is nothing more than the 
basic human situation, or, if you prefer, the ensemble of abstract 
characteristics common to all situations. 


Fifth, choice and authenticity. Through choice the self con- 
stitutes itself, gives itself its unique content, and at the same time 
gives to its reality, to the world and other persons in the world, 
the special qualities and characteristics that make up the objec- 
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tive situation of the self. There are two fundamental modes of 
choice, which lead to authenticity or to inauthenticity. Either 
the self chooses self-consciously, wills its actions positively; or it 
seeks to flee from the grave responsibility of having to make 
choices. In the latter case the self is inauthentic. In his Anti- 
Semite and Jew, Sartre writes, “Authenticity . . . consists in 
having a true and lucid consciousness of the situation, in assum- 
ing the responsibilities and risks that it involves, in accepting it 
in pride or humiliation, sometimes in horror and hate” (p. go). 
The ground of existential freedom is thus, for Sartre, the self in 
a situation which it defines through choice. We are now in a 
position to examine this radical conception of freedom. 


The Theory of Existential Freedom 


Sartre has given a brief definition of existentialism as the philos- 
ophy which holds that existence precedes essence. By this he 
means that there is no a priori, unavoidable, or instinctual 
“human nature” which makes men heroes or cowards, successes 
or failures. Rather, men define their peculiar natures through 
the actions, the deeds, that they perform. A coward is a man who 
has committed and who commits acts of cowardice. He may, 
however, alter his status as a “coward” by refusing to commit 
such acts again, by acting in a dignified manner. Moreover, the 
nature of a person is exhausted in the actions he has performed 
and does perform. ‘Thus, for Sartre, it makes no sense to talk 
about the novels Thomas Wolfe might have written had he lived 
twenty years longer. Wolfe’s genius was expressed in his written 
work; it was the expression of his work. Beyond that expression 
lies a void, as far as prediction or characterization is concerned, 
and it makes no sense to talk about possibilities that are in prin- 
ciple cut off from human action. 

The notion that existence precedes essence means, then, shat 
the self is the resultant of its choices, subject to change and alter- 
i ation in principle. But there is a deeper philosophical issue 
involved. If the essence of the self is constituted by acts of exis- 
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tential choice, then the self is only in so far as it acts. We come 
here to an ego-less conception of the self that is characteristic of 
Sartre’s ontology. The self is able to grasp its ego, its content, 
only in its acts. Thus the notion of choice is far-reaching, for 
only by choice, through acts, can I grasp myself: I live in my acts. 

It is now time to examine, in greater detail, the specific rela- 
tionships between the self and other selves. Let us analyze the 
relationships of sadism, masochism, hatred, and love. 

Sadism. ‘This is essentially the attempt to make the Other a 
complete object for my subjectivity. The sadist seeks to reduce 
his victim to the status of a “thing,” to deprive him in this way of 
his freedom. We may here return to the earlier distinction 
between the polarities of being. Sartre’s theory of sadism asserts 
that the sadist, as a consciousness, a self, attempts to reduce the 
Other to a non-conscious thing, to inert matter. It is to be noted 
that this kind of analysis of sadism is not concerned with the fact 
that there are different ways or modes of sadism. Sartre is 
attempting to describe the invariant, essential characteristics of 
sadism, and to show that these characteristics are the ground for 
all variant cases. 

Masochism. In the case of masochism, the relationship between 
persons is one in which the masochist makes himself, desires him- 
self to be made, an object for the Other’s subjectivity. At the 
point that the masochist is reviled, stricken, and injured, he comes 
closest to achieving the status he yearns for: that of the complete 
object, freedomless and selfless. 

Hatred. My hatred of the Other is really an attempt, at least 
a desire, to cause the Other’s complete destruction, his death. 
The fulfilment of my hate would mean the total abolition of his 


consciousness, his freedom. 

Love. In love I seek to possess the subjectivity of my beloved 
as a subjectivity, to possess the freedom of my beloved as a 
freedom. If it is recalled that for Sartre it is possible for the self 
to know the Other only as an object, it becomes clear that a 
paradoxical situation is involved in the relationship of love: the 
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paradox is how we can ever possess the subjectivity of another and 
remain subjectivities ourselves. But this difficulty is really at 
the heart of all the relationships previously described. 

For Sartre, the relationships of sadism, masochism, hatred, and 
love are all paradoxical and unstable relationships which end in 
frustration and defeat. In sadism, the sadist may be triumphant 
in the relationship almost to the point of completion and victory, 
but at the last moment an implicit and unavoidable defeat occurs: 
the sadist’s victim looks at him and makes of him an object. The 
sadist is compelled to realize that it is not an object but a subjec- 
tivity that he has possessed and attempted to wound. A brilliant 
example of the failure of sadism through the look of the victim 
at his torturer is to be found at the end of William Faulkner’s 
novel, Light in August. The scene is the mutilation of Joe Christ- 
mas, a Negro, by Grimm, a southern white man, whose sadism 
is the expression of an imponderable evil and guilt. Faulkner 


writes (pp. 439-40): 


When the others reached the kitchen they saw the table flung 
aside now and Grimm stooping over the body. When they 
approached to see what he was about, they saw that the man was 
not dead yet, and when they saw what Grimm was doing one 
of the men gave a choked cry and stumbled back into the wall 
and began to vomit. Then Grimm too sprang back, flinging 
behind him the bloody butcher knife. ‘Now you'll let white 
women alone, even in hell,” he said. But the man on the floor 
had not moved. He just lay there, with his eyes open and empty 
of everything save consciousness, and with something, a shadow, 
about his mouth. For a long moment he looked up at them with 
peaceful and unfathomable and unbearable eyes. Then his face, 
body, all, seemed to collapse, to fall in upon itself, and from out 
the slashed garments about his hips and loins the pent black 
blood seemed to rush like a released breath. It seemed to rush 
out of his pale body like the rush of sparks from a rising rocket; 
upon that black blast the man seemed to rise soaring into their 
memories forever and ever. They are not to lose it, in what- 
ever peaceful valleys, beside whatever placid and reassuring 
streams of old age, in the mirroring faces of whatever children 
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they will contemplate old disasters and newer hopes. It will be 
there, musing, quiet, steadfast, not fading and not particularly 
threatful, but of itself alone serene, of itself alone triumphant. 


The failure-in-principle of sadism is the failure also of mas- 
ochism, hate, and even love. An epistemological and ontological 
gulf separates self from self, freedom from freedom, and each of 
us must choose himself within the closed circuit of his own 
solipsism. 

If man’s actions determine the content of the self that he is, 
and if his relations with others can be only further elements in 
that self, for what is the individual responsible in his freedom? 
In other words, how can his actions and status reflect outward to 
meet the objective conditions of the world and the néeds and 
demands of other persons in the world? 

The answer to this question involves a return to the notion of 
“situation.” It will be recalled that for Sartre the self is always 
in a situation, but a situation that exists in virtue of the self’s 
constitutive activities. As a self, it is I who gives meaning, direc- 
tion, and purpose to my associates, to physical location, to cultural 
heritage. In this sense I choose my situation and am responsible 
for it. To the extent that my choice involves other people, I 
choose for them also, in my decisions and actions. Whether I 
desire it or not, my choice of a situation involves others about me, 
and mankind in general. 

It is here that we begin to realize the profound anguish that 
choice involves. There are two aspects of the problem. When 
I choose, I am constructing through my choices the person that 
I am and will be. I am responsible, then, for the image of myself 
that I construct. If man has no a priori nature, he chooses in 
total responsibility for himself. On the other hand, if in choos- 
ing myself I am choosing my situation and others in my situation, 
then I am responsible for them as well. The act of choice, for 
Sartre, is one of total responsibility and total anguish. Moreover, 
having chosen, I cannot, like a mason, rest with having constructed 
a permanent structure. My choices, my deeds, my existence are 
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in flight, in flux, and I must reconstruct that existence as long as 
I live. 

If the individual, in choosing, is responsible not only for him- 
self but for mankind, it would seem that Sartre is really suggesting 
something akin to the Kantian categorical imperative. As a 
matter of fact, Sartre is suggesting such an imperative, but he has 
withdrawn the content of the imperative. In other words, the 
individual must act in such a way as to consider what is good for 
all men, but what it is, specifically, that is good he cannot deter- 
mine in any form that would permit codification. Sartre suggests, 
“choose yourself in such a way as to be authentic, responsible, 
and thus existentially free in your self-awareness.’ But if we ask, 
“what is it that we must choose to achieve this?” the answer is, 
“define yourself, act, improvise.” Beyond this, there is no answer. 

In principle, Sartre cannot tell us what to do, or what we 
should take to be the good. We are in a world of ambiguity in 
which it is the essential nature of the self to be forced to decide 
for itself what is good and just and true and beautiful. The whole 
point, however, is that this determination is not arbitrary. Man 
must determine the content, but the form of the imperative is 
there: he chooses within the framework of responsibility, in self- 
acknowledgment of anguish, in the decisive clutch of required- 
ness. To be free, then, is not to choose one’s freedom, but to be 
aware that one is free in any case—that one is condemned to be 
free—and from there to achieve authenticity, that is, self-conscious 
choice in the face of anguish, through acting in the world of con- 
tingent and modal realities. 

As some of the existentialists have pointed out, this conception 
of total freedom and total responsibility is really a derivative of 
Dostoievsky’s famous statement, “If God did not exist, everything 
would be permissible.” Sartre has taken this seriously, and has 
attempted to find the final consequences of the assertion. His 
novel Nausea contains perhaps the most interesting description 
of this conception of freedom as the paradox of total responsibility 
and total contingency. 
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We have already seen that the fundamental ontological dualism 
of consciousness and non-conscious matter, of self and nature, is 
the ground for Sartre’s theory of existential freedom. The self 
in situation is always, among other things, the self in its basic 
relationship to the external world of inert matter. ‘Thus if the 
self is free, its freedom is, in part, a function of its relationship 
to nature. The real theme of Sartre’s novel Nausea is the articu- 
lation of the self’s experience of nature as absolute contingency, 
pure absurdity, an experience which is characterized by a root 
form of nausea of which physiological nausea is only one type. 

The hero of the novel, Antoine Roquentin, . an individual 
involved passionately and reflectively in the problem of his own 
existence. Our brief considerations of the novel must center about 
the scene in which Roquentin meets his own existence in an 
immediate experience of his own total contingency, his being 
there. The scene is a park. Roquentin has become absorbed in 
the existence, the very being, of his immediate surroundings. For 
a moment all reality external and secondary to the things about 
him has been put aside; he is faced with a brute givenness that 
clots his consciousness. Later, in his diary, Roquentin writes 


(PP: 170-71): 

So I was in the park just now. The roots of the chestnut tree 
were sunk in the ground just under my bench. I couldn’t remem- 
ber it was a root any more. The words had vanished and with 
them the significance of things, their methods of use, and the 
feeble points of reference which men have traced on their surface. 
I was sitting, stooping forward, head bowed, alone in front of this 
black, knotty mass, entirely beastly, which frightened me. ‘Then 
I had this vision. 

It left me breathless. Never, until these last few days, had I 
understood the meaning of “existence.” I was like the others, 
like the ones walking along the seashore, all dressed in their spring 
finery. I said, like them, “The ocean is green; that white speck 
up there is a seagull,” but I didn’t feel that it existed or that the 
seagull was an “existing seagull”; usually existence hides itself. 
It is there, around us, in us, it is ws, you can’t say two words with- 
out mentioning it, but you can never touch it. When I believed 
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I was thinking about it, I must believe that I was thinking nothing, 
my head was empty, or there was just one word in my head, the 
word “‘to be.” 


The crucial and qualitative transition, then, from existence as 
a concept, as a predicate, as a linguistic phenomenon, to existence 
as the experience of a radical contingency is the transition from 
the commonsense attitude to existential pathos. ‘The original 
feeling that characterizes this transition is nausea. Sartre, in the 
same novel (pp. 180-81), attempts to describe the experience 
when Roquentin asks: 


Had I dreamed of this enormous presence? It was there, in the 
garden, toppled down into the trees, all soft, sticky, soiling every- 
thing, all thick, a jelly. And I was inside, I with the garden. I 
was frightened, furious, I thought it was so stupid, so out of place, 
I hated this ignoble mess. Mounting up, mounting up as high as 
the sky, spilling over, filling everything with its gelatinous slither, 
and I could see depths upon depths of it reaching far beyond the 
limits of the garden, the houses, and Bouville, as far as the eye 
could reach. I was no longer in Bouville, I was nowhere, I was 
floating. I was not surprised, I knew it was the World, the naked 
World suddenly revealing itself, and I choked with rage at this 
gross, absurd being. You couldn’t even wonder where all that 
sprang from, or how it was that a world came into existence, 
rather than nothingness. It didn’t make sense, the World was 
everywhere, in front, behind. There had been nothing before it. 
Nothing. There had never been a moment in which it could not 
have existed. That was what worried me: of course there was no 
reason for this flowing larva to exist. But it was impossible for 
it not to exist. It was unthinkable: to imagine nothingness you 
had to be there already, in the midst of the World, eyes wide open 
and alive; nothingness was only an idea in my head, an existing 
idea floating in this immensity: this nothingness had not come 
before existence, it was an existence like any other and appeared 
after many others. I shouted “filth! what rotten filth!” and shook 
myself to get rid of this sticky filth, but it held fast and there was 
so much, tons and tons of existence, endless: I stifled at the depths 
of this immense weariness. And then suddenly the park emptied 
as through a great hole, the World disappeared as it had come, or 
else I woke up—in any case, I saw no more of it; nothing was left 
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but the yellow earth around me out of which dead branches rose 
upward. 


Roquentin’s experience of nausea is, for Sartre, the experience 
of what it means to be. The self as consciousness in a reality of 
total contingency is, in its nothingness, in flight from an instability 
it cam never terminate to a synthesis it can never achieve. Were 
the self able to conquer its condition it could unite with the 
being of nature, but this, for Sartre, is precisely what the self can- 
not do. The union of self (consciousness) with non-reflective being 
(nature) would be the Absolute, God. Man is a being who seeks 
to be God, and is perpetually thrown back upon his finitude in 
decisive failure. 

It is at this point that the core of Sartre’s notion of existential 
freedom is to be grasped. Man, a failed God, is thrown back 
upon his own resources in a world in which the only directives 
and truths for him are those he himself creates. In one sense 
everything is lost—a permanent human nature, divine laws, 
certitude, salvation—and in virtue of this horrific loss, man is 
completely free: since he has lost everything, everything is pos- 
sible to him. On a shattered and deserted stage, without script, 
director, prompter, or audience, the actor is free to improvise 


his own part. 


The Theory’s Critical Reception 


The reactions to this philosophy of freedom have been as lively 
and forceful and belligerent as the philosophy itself. “The Marx- 
ists have called existentialism the “‘philosophy of the graveyard”’; 
the work of Sartre is banned in the Soviet Union; it is on the 
Catholic Index; and, to stick our finger in a more logical pie, 
Sartre’s existential philosophy has been called, by A. J. Ayer, the 
well known positivist, ‘a misuse of the verb ‘to be.’’’ Thus the 
criticisms range from “danger” to “nonsense.” ‘The most that 
can be done here is to summarize the major criticisms of Sartre’s 
conception of freedom. I shall do this by categorically listing 
seven major contentions made in these attacks on his position. 
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One, the self, far from being a “nothingness,” is a stable, endur- 
ing structure which can achieve permanence and happiness in 
the world. 

Two, the phenomenon of “choice” can be accounted for on 
purely psychological grounds, rather than making it an obscure 
metaphysical concept. 

Three, even if Sartre has described an aspect of freedom, he 
has elevated this one aspect beyond all importance; there are 
many orders of human freedom—social, political, religious, and 
other—and each of these realms of freedom requires its own 
proper analysis. 

Four, the dualism of self and nature in which freedom is 
grounded is an artificial one, which can be philosophically over- 
come or avoided by commencing analysis with society, and man 
within society, as the primal human situation. 

Five, Sartre’s descriptions have at best psychological and lit- 
erary insight, and at worst they are simply meaningless in rela- 
tion to any empirically meaningful criterion; this is not philos- 
ophv, but a poor mixture of sensationalistic literature and 
pseudo-psychology. 

Six, freedom is not restricted to “extreme situations’; any 
analysis that forces such an artificial restriction ignores the mul- 
tiple instances in the everyday world in which human beings are 
faced with problems of choice and self-determination—instances 
that are not in any way “extreme.” 

Seven, Sartre has given us not a philosophy of freedom but a 
pathology of freedom. 

It is not possible here to expand upon these criticisms or to 
analyze their philosophical justification or lack of justification. 
Let us instead, for the sake of the argument, give Sartre the last 
word. In trying to formulate the answer he might give to these 
charges—or rather, to a thread common to most of them—let us 
try to look at reality through his eyes, try to grasp the whole 
thing as he has seen it. 

The being of man is located primarily in his being there. You 
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and I—apart from our special statuses, roles, or purposes at any 
moment, apart from the differences in our age, sex, personal his- 
tory, religion, ideals, attitudes—apart from all this we are beings 
in reality. In an original and underivable manner we are, and 
the reality in which we are is philosophically prior to the content 
and methods of the special disciplines and the commonsense atti- 
tude—all of which take for granted, presuppose, our being. 

This primal reality is an everlasting conflict, a dialectic in 
which man is in search of a synthesis, a peace and harmony, 
which he cannot, in principle, obtain. Within the bitter con- 
fines of this dialectic, man is condemned to act, to choose, to create 
what he is; but in the moment that he chooses, he feels the pro: 
found anguish of responsibility, for his choice involves all men. 
When the choice has been made, the dialectic continues, for 
choices are moments in the dialectic, never finalities. To be 
free is self-consciously to take upon oneself the burden of admit- 
ting and facing this condition, and acting within its confines. 
Condemned to the dialectic, we cannot choose it. But we can 
choose to acknowledge it, and to face its implications. 

If the more than seven hundred closely printed pages of Sartre’s 
L’étre et le néant could be reduced to a single sentence, that 
sentence would perhaps be this: the tragedy and the dignity of 
man lie in the dictum, to be is to be free. 











LIFE AND DEATH OF A SPY CHIEF 


AFTER a war the victorious side often emphasizes the importance of the 
vanquished, because this enhances its own achievements. The present 
literary offensive in favor of the “good” Germans far exceeds this 
tendency. The “good” Germans are of course not the hundreds of 
thousands of devout Christians, Jews, Liberals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists who succumbed in the concentration camps, or the survivors. 
The “good” Germans belong to the nobility, the army, the high 
bureaucracy, and big industry. An outstanding contribution to this 
offensive is Colvin’s book on Canaris.1 

The author was a correspondent in Berlin for the London News 
Chronicle from 1933 to 1938, and hints that he worked for the British 
Intelligence Service. The jacket claims, among other things, that 
Canaris supplied Hitler with misinformation, betrayed him at every 
opportunity, prevented Spain from entering the war on the side of the 
Axis, and figured prominently in the plans to kill the dictator. 

Undoubtedly this is a serious, carefully written book on an exciting 
and complicated subject. The author must have spent considerable 
time in documenting his startling statements, and this reviewer was 
unable to find any fault in the documentation. Parts of the book are 
taken from a prior German biography; although the biography’s 
author (Abshagen) is quoted, his contribution could have been credited 
more clearly. In addition, Colvin interviewed the survivors of the 
Canaris group all over Europe. Their motives, however, may be 
doubted. Betrayal is the daily bread of the agents in an intelligence 
service. Even what they tell now may be far from the “objective 
truth,” whatever that may be in such a complicated matter. 

In analyzing a personality within a totalitarian movement it is 
necessary to discard the dictator’s claim that the history of his country 
started with his advent to power. Colvin, however, has failed to do 
this. His story starts in January 1935, when Canaris was at the height 
of his power as Chief of the German Military Intelligence (Abwehr), 
which was composed of about 22,000 men and 8,000 officers and had 
a yearly budget of about twelve million dollars. References to the 
past are made in the form of melodramatic, oratorical questions, such 
as “had he not taken part in the Kapp-Putsch of 1920 (an abortive 


1COLVIN, IAN. Master Spy: The Incredible Story of Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, 
who, while Hitler’s Chief of Intelligence, was a Secret Ally of the British. New 
York: McGraw Hill. 1951. viii & 286 pp. $3.50. 
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right-wing attempt to seize the government, led by General von 
Liittwitz and Wolfgang Kapp)?” This is all Colvin has to tell about 
Canaris’ connection with the first revolutionary Nazi movement, which 
was backed by the army. 

Canaris’ character, however, can be understood only from his social 
background, the German armed forces. His life, and death, were 
intimately linked to that mighty body. A glance at his background 
shows clearly why Colvin’s treatment is deficient. Canaris came from 
a wealthy industrialist family. He was born in 18°1, joined the navy 
in 1905, participated in the battle of the Falkland Islands in December 
1914, and escaped to Spain with a false passport. There he organized 
an intelligence service, and also submarine warfare—activities some- 
what outside those of the official German representatives. At that 
time Juan March was selling munitions to the Allies and having them 
captured by German boats, thus laying the foundation for his present 
commercial empire. Canaris was repatriated to Germany via sub- 
marine. 

The military caste to which he belonged dominated the German 
state and German society. This system collapsed with the defeat in 
1918 and with the Versailles Treaty, which abolished conscription and 
instituted a small professional army of 100,000 men. Of course the 
small army wanted to regain its power and size, and the Weimar 
Republic was unable to solve the antagonism between this aim and the 
newly established democratic civilian rule. The new army consisted 
of two types of officers: the old ones, who were monarchists, and the 
younger men, who became Nazis. The man who was able to combine 
the two movements, which were partly contradictory, was Canaris. 
Colvin simply ignores this major achievement. 

In its fight against the Republic, the army used three weapons. The 
first was the systematic assassination of Republican leaders by trigger- 
happy strong men. Canaris himself was deeply involved in the assassi- 
nation of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg in 1919; serving as a judge 
in the military trial, he saved the lives of the guilty officers by procur- 
ing false passports, and other devices. Although adjutant to the Chief 
of the War Department, he was on intimate terms with Captain 
Erhardt, boss of “Political Murder, Inc.” Canaris’ friends in the navy 
were very efficient in this job, which Colvin calls internal security. In 
1923 Canaris was compensated for such activities by being appointed 
Chief of Intelligence of the Naval Department, a post that he kept— 
with minor exceptions and under different titles—for twenty years. 

The second weapon was secret armaments, partly of Russian origin 
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—a procedure which paved the way for the Hitler-Stalin pact. Canaris 
helped finance this rearmament by diverting funds from the official 
budget, of course with the secret consent of the military authorities. 
This was so well done that soon more funds were available than could 
be used at the moment. The extra money was invested in houses, 
shares, ships, airplanes, and the like; even a film company was bought. 
The net result was the loss of twenty-eight million marks (seven million 
dollars), which the government of the Republic had to restore. In 
recognition Canaris was promoted in 1929 to the rank of Captain in 
the navy. 

Third, trials for high treason were instituted against those who 
publicly denounced the secret armaments as a danger to the Republic. 
Canaris and other high-ranking officers contributed memoranda for 
the prosecution. 

None of these important functions is clearly given in Colvin’s book. 
Nor does he show the aim of the struggle, which was to reestablish the 
army in the same role it had played under the Emperor. The alter- 
native was army or democracy—until mass unemployment created a 
new factor able to combine the opposing forces. The Nazi movement 
became the mass basis necessary for a successful fight against the 
Republic. In failing to oppose the Nazis’ openly proclaimed blood- 
thirsty aims, the army and the big industrialists behind it did not, of 
course, wish to get the Nazis into power. The Nazis were supposed to 
get them into power. 

This scheme, however, was only partially successful. The Nazis used 
the age-old device of rearmament to fight unemployment, and re- 
established the big army, but at the same time they continued their 
own separate armies, and built their own bureaucracy and their own 
industrial enterprises; and there was constant fight between the con- 
flicting new and old. In the blood purge of 1934 Hitler rid the army 
of certain proletarian competitors, but among the thousand victims 
were also two prominent generals. 

The powers once allied at Versailles did not oppose the reestablish- 
ment of the big army, which, according to the Nazis, was meant to 
save European civilization. Colvin claims that the German High 
Command was in principle against Hitler. The army, however, had 
every reason to be grateful to the tyrant who had “restored” the honor 
of the country, which had been polluted by the Weimar Republic. 
General Seekt expressed this feeling in stating that the army was proud 
that Hitler had risen from its ranks (he did not say as an informer). 

Of course minor misgivings existed, which Colvin emphasizes. After 
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all, Hitler was a proletarian. He meddled in the army’s affairs, ousted 
General von Fritsch on the basis of clearly concocted evidence, and 
appointed his own man, Keitel, as Chief of the High Command. What 
was worse, the adventurer was successful against the advice of the 
professionals. He occupied the Rhineland and conquered Austria 
and finally the Sudetenland. This unheard-of success caused animosity. 
Moreover, conversation with Hitler was in general almost impossible, 
since he spoke continuously without allowing anyone to interrupt him. 
Nevertheless, Canaris often declared to his adjutant “you can talk to 
him quite easily’—an indication of his congeniality in aims and 
methods. 

The Franco uprising was Canaris’ great chance. The armed supply 
that he organized gave the German army the opportunity to try out 
its weapons, especially in the destruction of open cities. Canaris suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Condor Legion a top secret. The gratitude of 
the Franco government was shown by the pension that it later granted 
to his widow. 

According to Colvin the conspiracy of 1944 grew out of the German 
army’s basic opposition to the Nazi methods. While it is true that 
men like von Stauffenberg, who threw the bomb at Hitler on July 20, 
1944, were heroes of exceptional ethical standards, the spread of the 
conspiracy was motivated less by moral considerations than by the 
German High Command’s fear of the approaching disaster. After 
Hitler had sacrificed 500,000 men at Stalingrad, and after the Allied 
landing in Morocco, the German generals had to think how they could 
prevent the worst consequences of defeat—how they could save the 
country and the army, which meant their own existence, from utter 
destruction. Ludendorff, although a pre-Nazi, had solved this problem 
in 1918 by his absolute request, “the armistice negotiations must start 
today’—at a time when desperate civilians played with the idea of 
an armed uprising. The Kaiser had to go. 

This constraint to provide for the future even in imminent defeat 
was the complete opposite to Nazi thinking. For the Nazis there was 
no future of any Germany except their Germany. They had started by 
burning their own Reichstag, and their motto was now so soll Europa 
stehn in Flammen bei der Germanen Untergang—let Europe go up 
in flames at the extinction of the Germanic race. Thus the generals 
had but one choice, to kill the tyrant, but this plan failed. The 
apodictic request for unconditional surrender killed every hope. 

The attempt itself was unsuccessful for deeper than purely circum- 
stantial reasons. ‘The generals had learned how to fight the Republic 
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(gegen Demokraten helfen nur Soldaten—soldiers are the only efficient 
tool against democracy), they knew how to assassinate undesirable 
elements, how to shoot hostages, how to transgress the accepted rules of 
warfare—but they could not have learned how to kill their supreme 
commander. Hitler survived, and the revolting group was annihilated 
by the same terror that the Nazis had used first inside and later outside 
Germany. Canaris was a personal friend of the leading conspiratcrs. 
Some of them were his own men. He covered them, and even helped 
to arrange certain contacts. But it was his profession to know of every 
conspiracy. And Colvin hints that he did not want to know too much. 

Canaris had fallen into disgrace in February 1944, when his long 
battle of conflicting spheres with the Gestapo was lost. He was 
arrested on July 23, 1944, probably because von Stauffenberg tele- 
phoned him on July 20. The (secret) trial of Canaris dragged on, but 
on April 10, 1945, he was killed in the Flossenbiirg concentration 
camp, like millions whose names are forgotten. Hitler survived him 
by only twenty days. 

Colvin may be right that Canaris was at the periphery of the con- 
spiracy. But it is highly questionable that he collaborated with the 
Allies, as Colvin claims. Every intelligence service tries to obtain 
reliable information by unreliable means and with the help of charac- 
ters who cannot be trusted. A spy hired by one party goes to the other, 
tells the truth about his profession, and is asked to continue his services. 
In order to obtain information he divulges information. The boss of 
spies has the same duties as his modest underlings. Canaris had to 
keep in touch with persons who had contact with the Allies. To make 
them talk, he had to give away information—perhaps genuine and 
perhaps false. 

One of the Canaris group, Josef Miiller, informed the British, 
through the Vatican, of the planned date for the invasion of Russia. 
For Colvin this is decisive proof of Canaris’ involvement. But a warn- 
ing of this kind may have been part of Hitler’s peace offensive ad- 
dressed to England, stating bluntly “I will keep my promise to make 
war against Russia, which is your dearest desire. Therefore let us 
make peace.” ‘This procedure may also explain Hess’s fantastic 
mission. Other alleged communications with the Allies may have 
been attempts to separate them. Colvin himself points out that various 
constructions can be given to any one of Canaris’ actions. 

According to Colvin, Spain made her military participation on the 
side of the Axis conditional upon the delivery of ten fifteen-inch guns, 
necessary for the storming of Gibraltar, and he implies that Canaris 
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advised Franco to make this condition, knowing that Germany could 
not deliver the goods. But the German High Command may have 
considered a friendly “neutral” Spain a bigger asset than a belligerent 
country devoid of any means of making war. Spain would have been 
a drain on food and matériel, which at the time were already in short 
supply in Germany. ‘The complete failure of the Blue Legion, 
Spaniards who fought on the Nazi side, suggests that the High Com- 
mand would have been right in such a judgment. These interpreta- 
tions could claim the same validity as those given by Colvin. 

It is doubtful that the German Intelligence Service was as cleverly 
organized as is commonly claimed. It failed to detect the plans for the 
greatest naval operation of the war, the landing at Casablanca. Colvin 
interprets this fact as willful deceit of Hitler by Canaris. There are 
doubts, however, about the personal ability of Canaris. For example, 
Colvin tells the melodramatic story of Canaris’ trip to Bagdad in 1941, 
with an assistant (both, of course, traveled with false passports); the 
assistant used his own name in signing the hotel register, and Canaris 
sent out his shirts, marked “Canaris,” to be laundered. 

We may indeed doubt the value of any intelligence service. The 
most successful spy during World War LI, a servant of the British 
Ambassador to Turkey, obtained for the Germans photographs of the 
most secret war documents, and information about the Teheran Con- 
ference and the plans for the Normandy landing. But the Germans 
were unable to make use of this information. 

Even if we accept Colvin’s reports as facts, it is quite possible to 
draw opposite conclusions from them. If British sources, such as “a 
man in the British Intelligence Service” or “a high diplomat whose 
name cannot be given,” declared that Canaris was their man, they may 
merely have been indicating that they relied on his inefficiency. Per- 
haps such friendly statements were motivated also by the “international 
freemasonry of intelligence services,” an expression used by Colvin. 
Only his great antagonist, Kaltenbrunner of the Gestapo, and also 
General Jod1 asserted at the Nuremberg trials that Canaris worked for 
the Allies. They gave no definite proof, however, and may have 
thought only of his alleged participation in the conspiracy. 

Since the top secret political documents were sent to the Abwehr, 
Canaris knew of the horrors of the concentration camps, the famous 
commissar orders, the extermination of the intelligentsia in the Eastern 
countries, the mechanized extermination of millions. But no action 
on his part against these horrors is known. If he, and so many other 
“good” Germans, tried to prevent the worst and to counteract the Nazi 
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regime by holding on to their positions, they were not even good 
traitors in this sense, as compared with the giants of duplicity in French 
history, who served faithfully the Church and the King, the anticlerical 
revolution, the Directoire, the Emperor—and again the Bourbons, 
who had neither forgotten nor learned anything from the past. 

If we accept Canaris as a sincere man, which is a difficult interpre- 
tation, since a man’s occupation molds his character, we can only 
conclude that all his endeavors were in vain, because liberty—even his 
assumed concept of it—cannot be preserved by a compromise with 
totalitarian foes. ‘Those powers can be fought only when they are 
still in the embryonic stage. That is exactly what Canaris and the 
“good” Germans did not want to do—and this is the reason why so 
many of them were crushed to death with the collapse of the Nazi 


system. 


E. J. GUMBEL 
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MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH, BORIS. Les Constitutions Européennes 
[Bibliothéque de la Science Politique, Premiére Série], Préface de 
Marcel Prélot. 2 vols. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1952. 
xiii & 882 pp. Fr. 3000. 


These two volumes contain a complete collection in French of the 
texts of all European constitutions that were in force on September 
1, 1951. The documentation ranges, in terms of constitutional age, 
from the Swedish constitution enacted in 1809 to the Hungarian 
constitution of 1949. It includes also the fundamental laws of such 
small entities as Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Monaco, the Saar Terri- 
tory, and Vatican City. Comparatively the largest space is given to 
a translation of German texts. The student of contemporary Euro- 
pean politics finds in the present collection, in addition to the Basic 
Law for the Federal Republic of Germany and the Constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic, the organic laws of two West German 
Lander (Bavaria and Rhineland-Palatinate) and of Saxony in East 
Germany. 

The texts of the European constitutions currently in force are 
available in English translations, but this French rendition will prove 
to be highly useful even for the American student of public law. The 
value that the present work has for him is greatly enhanced by the 
introductory part, consisting of Prélot’s preface (pp. v—xiii) and 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s “Essai synthétique” (pp. 1-154). Their bril- 
liant discussions of general problems of contemporary constitutional 
law provide also a clear insight into the particular questions with 
which French jurisprudence and political science are confronted 
today. 

In his “Essai synthétique” Mirkine-Guetzévitch proceeds along the 
lines he laid out so successfully when, a quarter of a century ago, he 
prefaced his edition of the new European constitutions adopted after 
World War I. By calling his study in comparative constitutional 
law an “essay,” he hopes to indicate its strictly limited scope. It is 
intended to cover only those recent constitutions that came into being 
in the wake of World War II. Actually, it deals primarily with the 
constitutional law of France. Moreover, the author applies himself, 
in fact, to only three out of the many current constitutional problems 
of European democracy: the technique of the parliamentary regime; 
human rights; and constitutional provisions concerning international 
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relations, designated by him as droit constitutionnel international. He 
devotes by far his closest attention to the questions relating to parlia- 
mentarism, and especially to French parliamentarism. The proposed 
revision of the parliamentary system established by the French con- 
stitution of 1946 lends particular significance to this discussion. 

Throughout World War iI and the postwar period the constitu- 
tional controversy among the French has centered on the coricept 
of the “classical” or “true” parliamentary regime and the actual char- 
acter of the parliamentary system in England. According to one 
school of thought, the classical or true parliamentary government is 
based on the separation of powers. Coordination of the executive 
with the legislative assembly, and its independence of the assembly, 
are considered to be essential for the type of parliamentary govern- 
ment that has proved so successful in England. The members of 
this school] feel justified, therefore, in advocating a strong position 
and broad powers for the president of the republic. The opposing 
school—Mirkine-Guetzévitch is one of its members—maintains that 
English, and that means classical or true, parliamentary government 
is founded on a confusion des pouvoirs rather than on their separation. 
In view of the realities of English politics it would be difficult, indeed, 
to refute the correctness of this observation. ‘Those realities, how- 
ever, fail to bear out Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s assertion of the supremacy 
of the parliamentary body within this system of confused powers. 
Nor does his conclusion that there is no difference between the prin- 
ciples of English parliamentarism and the technique of the French 
parliamentary system of the Fourth Republic seem to the present 
reviewer to be acceptable. Quite obviously his general notion of par- 
liamentary government accounts also for his unqualifiedly negative 
attitude toward the system of Bonn. 

One of the most interesting terms introduced by Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch into the constitutional discussions between the two 
world wars was la rationalisation du pouvoir. The term was intended 
to characterize the attempt of constitution-makers after 1918 to subject 
the dynamics of parliamentary power politics to minute rules of 
written law. Strangely enough, this attempt was renewed by the 
French legislators in 1946. Today, however, Mirkine-Guetzévitch 
himself is much more skeptical about the expediency and wisdom of 
such devices. In fact, he clearly realizes and frankly recognizes that 
the very existence and survival of democracy depend ultimately upon 
factors that are beyond the reach of constitutional law. 

EricH HuLA 
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BERGER, MORROE. Equality by Statute: Legal Controls Over 
Group Discrimination, with Foreword by Robert M. Maclver. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. xii & 238 pp. $3.25. 


Dr. Berger has written an able and important book. Unfortunately 
he gives the book a title that does not properly represent the contents 
and that may easily mislead. “We have statutes aplenty; we have 
no equality.” Much has been written along the lines of this 
pronouncement. 

That is not the moral of Dr. Berger’s book, which falls into three 
major divisions: the first a survey of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on cases under the Constitution and its amendments; the second 
a detailed examination of the New York anti-discrimination law; 
the third a summary of sociological theories on prejudice. Each divi- 
sion is handled with skill and sound judgment. 

In general the decisions of the Supreme Court, down to the late 
1930's, had the effect of whittling down the intentions of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. ‘The Court’s role was to support 
laws which enforced the separation of the Negro and white castes, 
and to strike down laws which allowed or encouraged inter-caste con- 
tact that implied their social equality” (p. 62). But “during the 
later 1930’s the Court followed a different policy from that which 
guided its predecessors; it now gave to civil rights the same preferred 
position which earlier Courts had given to property rights” (p. 72). 

There are still Americans who are shocked by the notion that the 
Supreme Court follows any particular policy. Is not the Court bound 
fast by the Constitution? ‘The author cites the famous remark of 
Charles Evans Hughes, “We are under a Constitution, but the Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is.” What they say the Constitution 
is depends on their conceptions, often unconscious, of public policy, 
conceptions ultimately derived from public opinion. And _ public 
opinion in the United States is now steadily flowing in the direction 
of equality under the law. 

It was this flow of public opinion that made possible the enactment 
of the New York State law against discrimination in employment, 
followed by similar laws in three states, and movements toward the 
same end in a dozen other states. Dr. Berger’s analysis of the New 
York anti-discrimination law and its effects is competent and fair 
minded. Perhaps he might have modified his judgment on some 
points if he had had access to a detailed stenographic report of the 
discussions in the Temporary Commission that framed the Ives-Quinn 
bill. To the best of my knowledge there is no such report, and infor- 
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mation on the proceedings rests in the memory of those who served 


si on the Commission. 

Governor Dewey selected for the Commission not men who had 
ly gone deeply into the problem—with the exception of Charles Tuttle, 
ts counsel, Frank Weil, and myself, vice-chairman. All the rest were 
€ men whose views corresponded closely with those of the general intelli- 
is gent community. That community was skeptical of effecting moral 

advance through law. At our first meeting only the three of us— 
€ Tuttle, Weil, and I—expressed ourselves in favor of the principle of 
ie banning discrimination in employment by law. All the rest held 
d to the notion that discrimination is a consequence of prejudice, and 
v5 prejudice can be dealt with only by education. It was the task of 
i- us who favored legal penalties against discrimination to assimilate 

administrative procedures and penalties to education. Grant that the 
€ chief function of a commission against discrimination is the education 
i of the employer. Where would a commission without the reserve 
t force of penalties head in? In the end we won all the members of. 
%» the Commission but two to this point of view. 
- We were keenly conscious of the fact that we could not require 
© an employer to take into his employment any but qualified persons. 
h Past discrimination has left us with a vast mass of unqualified per- 


d sons—particularly among recent arrivals from the Deep South and 
) from Puerto Rico. A New York study, made several years after the 
¢ law went into operation, discovered that of the persons interviewed 
(presumably of the classes in question) only 8 percent knew that New 
f York has a law against discrimination (p. 134). This fact is offered 
: to show that the Commission fails to publicize itself adequately. I 





. find a deeper meaning. Intelligent and literate persons would know 
, that there is such a law. The g2 percent who have never heard of 
. the law offer a measure of the colossal problem before us of grading 
, up this element in the population so that it can come within the 
purview of the law. That job cannot be handled by the Commission. 
‘ It requires the persistent and systematic effort of all citizens who care 
, for equality of opportunity. 
Section 130.8 of the Ives-Quinn law makes provision for the crea- 


tion of such advisory agencies and conciliation councils as will aid in 
effectuating the purposes of the anti-discrimination law. These agen- 
cies are authorized to study, under the direction of the Commission, 
discrimination in any field. When this section was first proposed, 
, what was contemplated was a high degree of autonomy for these 
: councils. On this point I may speak with authority, for the provision: 
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was of my devising. The conciliation idea and the strict Commission 
control were interpolated into the provision by members who feared 
that the councils might run wild. The result has been that the Com- 
mission now regards the councils as primarily unpaid auxiliaries in 
its own work. This is much to be regretted. Few persons care to partici- 
pate in councils that are narrowly restricted and controlled from 
on high. 

Dr. Berger tries hard to find a measure of the efficacy of the law 
against discrimination. In the nature of the case this is not possible. 
The number of individual cases handled is no measure of the work 
of a Commission whose function is largely educational. The Commis- 
sion may transform the pattern of employment in a particular case, 
reducing tendencies to discrimination. By this action it may influence 
dozens of other employment patterns. The Commission believes, and 
I think rightly, that quiet pressure is more effective than a cause 
célébre. Dr. Berger’s final judgment is that “although the State 
Commission against discrimination has administered the law cau- 
tiously, there is no doubt by now that a measure such as the Ives- 
Quinn act is appropriate to achieve its end, the reduction of employ- 
ment discrimination” (p. 168). 

The last section of the book deals with “Law and the Control of 
Prejudice and Discrimination.” Dr. Berger has accumulated the views 
of sociologists as to the tenacity of prejudice and has amplified them 
with his own views, on the whole more cogent. Prejudice, with most 
persons, is not very resistant to association, provided association is 
on terms of equality. The association of gentleman and lackey does 
nothing to reduce prejudice, but two men working side by side on 
terms of equality find it hard to maintain their traditional prejudices 
against each other. A law that brings to the job equally qualified 
men, white and Negro, is sapping the ground from under race 
prejudice. 

We have a long road to traverse before we can attain to the demo- 
cratic ideal of equal opportunity. But we are on our way. 


ALVIN JOHNSON 


HARROD, R. F. The Life of John Maynard Keynes. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. 1951. xvi & 674 pp. $7.50. 
In this delightful book Mr. Harrod, himself a distinguished econo- 


mist as well as a pupil of Keynes, has immortalized Keynes as perhaps 
no one else could have done. Mr. Harrod has the advantage of being 
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an “Oxford man” who can look at a “Cambridge man” objectively, 
and also of possessing, as Keynes did, a capacity for social vision, 
psychological insight, and aesthetic sensibility, as well as a fund of 
technical knowledge. No review of his book can substitute for a read- 
ing of it, but in these few pages I wish to emphasize certain aspects 
of Keynes that are of interest to social scientists in general instead of to 
economists in particular. 

Sir Alexander Gray (in Economic Journal, December 1949) has 
attributed to Keynes a remark that a Master Economist is “mathema- 
tician, historian, statesman, philosopher—in some degree.” ‘That 
Keynes himself merits this description is abundantly. clear from Mr. 
Harrod’s study, which skillfully builds up the whole extraordinary life 
of this Master Economist. His exceptional intellectual development 
began with his economist father, Dr. John Neville Keynes of Cam- 
bridge University; it received an important impetus in his own days 
at Cambridge, from his teachers, G. E. Moore, Alfred Marshall, and 
A. C. Pigou, and also, “in the middle of Bloomsbury,” from his artist 
friends Lytton Strachey, Duncan Grant, and other “trustees of civili- 
sation”; it flourished at Cambridge again, with his favorite pupils, 
Austin and Joan Robinson, Roy Harrod, R. F. Kahn, J. E. Meade, 
P. Sraffa, L. Tarshis, and others of “a remarkable younger generation”; 
and it reached its full force in the world at large—with his artist wife 
Lydia, with his orthodox and unorthodox colleagues, with practical 
men of affairs in politics and business, and with his followers scattered 
all over creation. This, in brief, was the colorful background of a man 
who set the intellectual world on fire. 

Keynes’ active interest in the cause of world peace and international 
collaboration was clearly discernible even in his first successful work, 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace. His observations of the 
confused conditions after World War I, when “the obligations of 
humanity and the fear of Bolshevism were at the back of all our heads,” 
are all too applicable to the present dilemma of the free world. Mr. 
Harrod’s own interest in dynamic economics is doubtless responsible 
for his placing emphasis on the interaction of the conflicting desires to 
save and to invest as the major contribution of Keynes’ Treatise on 
Money. I should like to add that the Treatise parted company with 
the orthodox quantity theory of money, and that in attributing a 
dynamic role to monetary expectations, via the “store of value” func- 
tion of money, it anticipated the “liquidity preference” concept of the 
General Theory. 

Mr. Harrod penetrates into the heart of the General Theory of 
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Employment, Interest and Money when he tells us that “the Keynesian 
revolution” consists in demonstrating “the possibility of stable equilib- 
rium with high unemployment and no natural forces tending to 
redress it.” This is Mr. Harrod’s constructive way of saying that 
Keynes demolished the classical notion of automatic full employment 
in a system of unlimited price flexibility. I have some misgivings, 
however, about Mr. Harrod’s summary interpretation of “the central 
doctrine of employment” (p. 459). A failure to distinguish between 
the role of the interest rate in capital theory, and that of income in 
the theory of effective demand, yields the false impression that the 
interest mechanism, instead of the income mechanism, is the modus 
operandi of a modern industrial economy. 

It makes all the difference in the world to say, with the classical 
economists, that the interest rate rises with excess investment and falls 
with excess savings, thus equilibrating savings and investment and 
generating automatic full employment, and to say, with Keynes, that 
a greater desire to save—instead of being considered a force to lower 
the interest rate and so to increase investment—should properly 
be seen as “a factor which will, cet. par., diminish employment” 
(General Theory, p. 185). ‘This is not to imply that Mr. Harrod neces- 
sarily agrees with the classical position; but in overplaying the interest 
rate as a causally significant variable in the savings and investment 
functions he may be unduly impressed by the postwar shortage of 
capital in Britain. Mr. Harrod puts Keynes “in a class with Adam 
Smith and Ricardo’”—doubting, however, “whether his star, as an 
economist, was quite of their magnitude.” He admittedly has not said 
the last word on Keynes’ economic theory in historical perspective. 

Keynes’ broad social interests may be suggested by a few brief 
quotations taken not only from Mr. Harrod’s book but also from 
obituary essays by Austin Robinson (Economic Journal, March 1947), 
J. A. Schumpeter (American Economic Review, September 1946), and 
others (note especially Council of King’s College, John Maynard 
Keynes, 1883-1946, Cambridge 1949). According to these biographers, 
Keynes’ character was one of vigorous action on behalf of what seemed 
to him “justice and good sense”; burning idealism tempered with a 
keen sense of reality; “single-minded search for truth,” not for the 
sake of truth but for “the forwarding of human welfare’; fundamental 
regard for “freedoms of persons, of thought, and faith”; great sensitivity 
to all suffering and social evils around him; “passionate care for the 
fate of his fellow men”; deep conviction that “many of the world’s 
evils were remediable”; “‘an intense lover of his country” and at the 
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same time a “consummate internationalist”; “pitilessly logical yet 
never cold, genuinely humane but nowhere sentimental”; “distaste for 
isms and shibboleths and emotionally reached views.” Like the great 
thinkers of the past, of whose works he was a serious reader, Keynes 
continued the quest for beauty, truth, and goodness. In this quest he 
tried to synthesize all that we “feel and know,” for he had “a vision 
of what the good life should be” and an enthusiastic “hope of a saner, 
kinder world.” 

Mr. Harrod informs us that Keynes, “by nature a progressive and a 
reformer,” nevertheless “had no love whatsoever for Communism,” 
and in Professor Austin Robinson’s words, he “was never anti-Socialist, 
but he was anti-doctrinaire.”” These observations of his pupils are 
amply corroborated in Keynes’ own Essays in Persuasion (note espe- 
cially pp. 341, 299). He rejected Communism because it is unalterably 
committed to “the methods of violence and sudden change . . . to 
produce evil that good may come,” and he was opposed to doctrinaire 
Socialism because it dogmatizes on the belief that “the economic 
foundations of modern society are evil, yet might be good.”” Keynes 
was a progressive and a reformer, in the finest sense of the words: “I 
am not ready for a creed which does not care how much it destroys the 
liberty and security of daily life, which uses deliberately the weapons 
of persecution, destruction, and international strife.” 

Keynes’ social and economic credo envisaged “Economic Efficiency, 
Social Justice, and Individual Liberty” as the triple guiding star of 
mankind. He believed “criticism, precaution and technical knowl- 
edge” to be the means to “Economic Efficiency”; “an unselfish and 
enthusiastic spirit which loves the ordinary man” the means to “Social 
Justice”; and “tolerance, breadth, appreciation of the excellencies of 
variety and independence” the means to “Individual Liberty” (Essays 
in Persuasion, p. 344). Mr. Harrod’s book does this credo of Keynes’ 
full justice, and constitutes a beautiful monument to a man who did 
so much, in so short a time, for “the forwarding of human welfare.” 


KENNETH K. KuRIHARA 


Rutgers University 


MITCHELL, WESLEY C. Lecture Notes on Types of Economic 
Theory, as delivered by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell. 2 vols. New 
York: Augustus M. Kelley. 1949. 261 & 300 pp. $2.75 per vol. 


Professor Mitchell was an institutionalist and behaviorist, and to 
him ideas were secondary to action. What matters is not what a 
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man thinks but what he does; and what he does is determined not 
so much by conscious choice as by institutionalized habits of behavior, 
that is, the social process. 

As these lecture notes clearly demonstrate, Mitchell’s institution- 
alism and pragmatism provided the perspective from which he sur- 
veyed the history of economic doctrines. He was interested not so 
much in the logical development of economic ideas as in their social 
origin and temporal character. In typical institutionalist fashion, 
he pointed out that economic ideas are socially determined, and do 
not have any internal logical development. “The passing of ideas 
from one to another and the development of these ideas by successive 
generations as an intellectual stunt has been in economics a secondary 
rather than a primary factor. The thing which most of all stimulated 
the minds of successive generations of economists has been the endeavor 
to contribute to the understanding of the problems with which their 
generation as a whole has been concerned.” 

Mitchell contrasted his own approach with the alternative approach 
he found in most histories of economic thought. “It is quite proba- 
ble that we have had our academic writers whose attitude seems to 
be primarily that of improving the theories which their predecessors 
have puc forward, endeavoring to free those theories from inconsist- 
encies and carry them to a somewhat higher state of development.” 
But this, he held, is “a rather false picture.” It is quite a mistake 
to believe, for example, “that Ricardo improved on A. Smith and 
was followed by J. S. Mill who in turn produced the violent intel- 
lectual action in Jevons; and that Marshall is an attempt to reconcile 
the lines of analysis represented by Ricardo on one side and Jevons 
on the other.” Whatever may be said about the development of other 
sciences, economics has not developed by the “forthright process of 
logical excogitation.” From its very beginning as an academic disci- 
pline, economics has served as a practical art, and in the hands of 
those who developed it most, it “has been a series of dealings with 
current problems of outstanding importance.” What has been true of 
the development of economics in the past is likely, Mitchell main- 
tained, to be true of the development of economics in the future, in 
that its growth will be stimulated not so much by logical refinement 
and intellectual subtleties as by the “appearance of new social 
problems.” 

Economic theories are to be tested by their consequences. This 
was Professor Mitchell’s basic theme in these lectures, and his char- 
acteristic pragmatic approach. Ideas are of secondary growth; they 
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are mere reflections of historical circumstances, and they rise and fall 
with these conditions. It is not that economic ideas change because 
men think differently; men think differently because their economic 
interests change. Adam Smith’s idea of laissez faire was a rationaliza- 
tion of the needs of the time. Malthus’ population theory was a 
response to the problem of increasing population. Ricardo’s wage 
and rent theories were a reflex of the corn law discussions of his day. 
Bentham’s pleasure and pain calculus expressed the pecuniary habits 
of the emerging capitalism. Mill’s Principles can be understood only 
against the background of mid-nineteenth century England. In ail 
these instances—and in others—economics has been “in large measure 
a reflection of current social developments and it has been worked 
out in conclusions regarding public and social matters.” 

Professor Mitchell was concerned lest the assumptions and postulates 
of one period be carried over to another, and lest conclusions arrived 
at on the basis of one set of facts be applied to changed conditions. 
As an example of such uncritical acceptance of principles he pointed 
to the sterility of post-Ricardian economics. Mitchell insisted that 
economic principles cannot be understand apart from their social 
context. 

No one would deny that the historic and social origins of economic 
theories can serve to check the validity of economic principles. History 
enables one to say that certain conclusions based on present-day con- 
siderations are not of absolute validity. But it does not follow that 
an explanation of the origin of economic principles or the manner of 
their appearance disproves their validity. Suppose it is true, as 
Mitchell maintained, that Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus took their 
problems from the current issues of their day: does this explain 
whether laissez faire, the law of population, or Ricardo’s wage and 
rent theories are true or false? What relevance does the origin of 
ideas have to their validity? To argue that economic ideas are not 
explicable except by history is to perpetuate the “genetic fallacy,” 
that is, to confuse the immediate origin of a theory with its basic 
validity. 

No one will disagree with Mitchell that economics should illuminate 
experience, and that unless it can be put to practice it has no pur- 
pose. But it is one thing to say that economics sh uld be useful, and 
quite another to say that economics is the result of practice. To hold 
that economics cannot go beyond experience is to oversimplify the 
relations between theory and practice, ideas and facts. In the first 
place, there are no “naked” facts; facts are often themselves part of 
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theory. To argue that economics should deal only with the practical 
is to beg the question, for what is practical is in itself a question of 
theory. And in the second place, there is no one-to-one correspondence 
between theory and practice, idea and fact. Theory can be wider or 
narrower than practice. To confine economics to the practical is to 
limit the creative role played by logic in the development of economic 
thought. 

Professor Mitchell would reduce economics to a factual or prac- 
tical science. But to subordinate economics to practical considera- 
tions would limit its effectiveness. The economist, to be sure, may 
pick his problem from the practical issues of his day. But his conclu- 
sions cannot be constituted by the needs of the moment. He must 
view his problem scientifically and with regard to its logical implica- 
tions. Only in this way can economics achieve in the long run its 
goal of being practical. 

ALEXANDER Bropy 
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